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Premiums Offerd for Prompt Delivery of Plates 


Prices on Finished Materials Easily Maintained and 
Further Advances Expected—Strong Demand for Coke 


The offering of premiums for prompt delivery of 
plates is one of the indications of prosperity that have 
developed within a few days. Prices are being well 
maintained on finished products and further advances 
are expected. Higher quotations are being made on 
nuts and bolts, chain has advanced $2 per ton, and 
advances on tin plate, structural material, plates and 
bars at an early date would not surprise the _ trade. 
All the indications point to an extremely busy sum- 
mer. Consumers are beginning to realize that prob- 
ably they will need more material than they have 
contracted for and some are endeavoring to make 
additional contracts. 


In response to the strong demand 
for furnace coke, producers in the 
Connellsville region have exerted 
their utmost efforts to increase the 
output, but the result has been an 
insignificant gain of only 50 tons, and there does not 
seem to be any prospect of a materially larger pro- 
duction this summer. Labor shortage continues to 
be an important factor. Among the furnaces which 
havé recently covered for last half requirements is 
the second stack of the Toledo Furnace Co., to be 
blown in this week. It uses West Virginia coke. 
Two last half contracts, one for 10,000 tons a month, 
and the other for 6,000 tons a month, were closed 
at Pittsburgh at $2.35 and $2.40, respectively, but the 
largest producers are now holding to $2.50 as the 
minimum quotation for high grade Connellsville coke 
for the last half of the year. 


Coke 


The pig iron market is rather quiet 


Pig throughout the country, but condi- 
tions are sound and the tendency is 
Iron toward higher prices. Reports to 


the Eastern Pig Iron Association in- 
dicate a decrease in stocks, and Virginia stocks are 
now lower than -at any time this year. Alabama 
stocks decreased slightly more than 20,000 tons last 
month. Some additional sales of basic have been 
made in eastern Pennsylvania, to a very desirable 
customer at $15, delivered, for early delivery. The 
usual quotation is $15.25. An inquiry for 6,000 tons 
of basic for last half delivery has appeared in the 
Pittsburgh district, and an inquiry for from 10,000 


to 12,000 tons for a central Pennsylvania consumer 
is still pending. The Oxford, N. J., furnace blows 
in this week and will make basic. There is an ex- 
treme shortage of ferro-manganese and prices are 
advancing. 

Railroads are becoming insistent in 


Railroad their demands for deliveries. Rail 
hie! buying is being actively maintained. 
uying The Seaboard Air Line has di- 
vided 18,000 tons about equally be- 

tween the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Tennessee 


Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. The Atlantic Coast Line 
has divided 10,000 tons between the Tennessee com- 
pany and the Maryland Steel Co. A Brazilian rail- 
road has awarded 20,000 tons to the Carnegie Steel 
Co., and a Cuban railroad 2,000 tons to the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. The New Haven system has for- 
mally closed for rail requirements amounting to 
27,000 tons, of which 11,000 tons have been awarded 
to the Pennsylvania Steel Co., and the remainder 
divided between the Bethlehem and Lackawanna com- 
panies. The Middleton Car Co. has taken 1,000 cars 
for a railroad in Argentine. The Seaboard Air 
Line, currently reported as having placed 1,000 box 
cars with the Pressed Steel Car Co., is still negotiat- 
ing. The Chesapeake & Ohio is ‘having plans pre- 
pared for a pier at Norfolk, Va., which will require 
from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of structural material. The 
Louisville & Nashville has ordered 1,200 steel under- 
frames. Nineteen eastern and western railroads, with 
Chicago connections, have arranged for more rigid 
inspection of rails at the mills. 


A large steel maker has purchased 
10,000 tons of billets, making its 
total purchase recently in the open 
market about 20,000 tons of crude 
steel. The. scarcity of semi-finished 
steel, especially sheet bars, is becoming more pro- 
nounced in the Pittsburgh district. There is good 
inquiry for billets pending at Cleveland. 


Crude 
Steel 


Eastern ship yards have asked steel 


Ship makers for prices on about 12,000 
Buildi tons of plates and shapes for new 
ullding ~— boats. The steel required for the 


three additional American-Hawaiian 
boats will be about 8,000 tons, and will probably be 
rolled at a central Pennsylvania mill. 











Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., May 14. 

There is no sign of halting’ in the 
present great buying movement in the 
iron and steel market. Manufacturers 
of finished and semi-finished steel are 
demanding longer periods for delivery 
and are steadily getting behind on de- 
liveries. The pig iron market has been 
more quiet for a week, but its well sold 
up condition makes it subject to a sud- 
den upward movement the moment any 
considerable new tonnage should appear. 
_ Ferro-alloys are stronger and manga- 
nese has again jumped to a_ higher 
point with scarcity of material causing 
concern even to those supposed to be 
protected by contracts. Coke contracts 
for the last half of the year are slowly 
appearing, indicating further upward 
tendency to prices when the volume 
of buying sets in. Scarcity of labor 
is affecting every branch of the industry, 
the shortage being mainly in the com- 
mon laborer; though this difficulty has 
begun to affect the skilled class to some 
extent. 

Pig Iron.—The market for the past 
week has been somewhat quiet for pig 
iron, not sufficient business appearing 
to alter the market position materially. 
Inquiries are largely for small lots of 
Bessemer and basic, Bessemer selling 
at $14.25 and $14.50, valley, in small 
tonnage for third quarter. A good deal 
of basic iron is selling at $13.25 in small 
lots. An inquiry for 6,000 tons for last 
half for Pittsburgh delivery was in the 
market this week. While $13 is still 
quoted on some inquiries, it is believed 
that the appearance of a- considerable 


tonnage would cause a quick movement , 


of basic to a stronger position. Evi- 
dence of quiet buying is strong in sev- 
eral, markets’ at present. There has 
been some fairly active business in mal- 
leable at $13.25, valley, and foundry 
iron for last half is much firmer at 
$13.50, with prompt shipment orders 
quoted at $13.25, although such sales 
were confined to small lots. Gray forge 
is firm at $13.10 to $13.25. Considera- 
ble inquiry is in the market, and most 
of the leading producers are sold up 
for the second quarter. We quote the 
market as follows: 


(Prompt Shipment.) 


RET, WEEE oc casocesccceec ss cpncll 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
No. 2 foundry, 


ee ee 





Gray forge, Pittebur®h... osc. ee cee 


13.90 

Malleable, Pittsburgh ...........se.00. 14.15 
(Third Quarter.) 

SE" Ee. | a pe ae $14.25 
Bempemes, © Pittebaagh: «.. 066... code cies. 15.15 
EC, URN oo oS 5 cc cB ede cee t'e cee 13.90 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh............. 14.40 
envy forge, Freeeeree.... ess ce cesecss 14.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ..........essse+e0. 14.15 


Ferro-Alloys.—There is an extreme 
shortage in ferro-manganese in the 
Pittsburgh market. Dealers are having 
much difficulty in meeting shipments on 
contracts, and many of them are not 
quoting on prompt shipments at all. 
The advance in makers’ prices for for- 
ward delivery caused no _ surprise. 
Prompt shipment manganese is selling 
at $56 to $60 with no guarantee of de- 
livery. One sale was reported the past 
week at $80 for less than a _ carload 
lot. Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quiet, 
but very firm, at $70. There is a better 
demand for domestic grades, and in- 
quiries indicate a more active market 
approaching, but prices are unchanged. 


We quote ferro-manganese at $48.50, Balti- 
more, and $50.00 for prompt delivery. The 
freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh’ is 
$1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted nom- 
inally at $70, Pittsburgh, for prompt and for- 
ward delivery; 12 per cent, $22; 11 per cent, 
$21; 109 per cent, $20, f. 0. b. Globe, Jisco 
and Ashland furnaces. The freight rate to 
Pittsburgh is $1.90. The foreign grades are 


held at $1 or more a ton over domestic 
prices. : 
Plates. — Plate mills are running 


steadily behind on deliveries, each week 
increasing the time required by makers 
on all contracts. The leading interest 
is asking three months, and it is not sure 
it cari hold this for long. Shapes are 
in the same position, and prices are 
extremely firm with rumors of a prob- 
able advance in the immediate future. 
Car material orders are pressing heavily 
for shipments, and considerable new 
buying is in prospect. Warehouse prices 
on both plates and shapes by the leading 
interest were advanced this week from 
1.60c to 1.65c, Pittsburgh. Inquiries for 
ship plates have not developed any new 
tonnage for the mills as yet. Among 
the recent car orders reaching -Pitts- 
burgh shops, on which plate specifica- 
tions have been placed, is one for 800 
steel hoppers for the Buffalo, Creek & 
Gauley railroad, and another for 500 
under-frames by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, both of which were placed 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co. There 


is also inquiry out for between 3,000 
and 4,000 cars for the Illinois Central. 
It is understood that the Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio railroads are 


preparing specifications for a large 
number of cars, particularly the Penn- 
sylvania system, both for lines East 


and West. Independent manufacturers 
are also reporting heavy specifications, 
and difficulty in making contract ship- 
ments, particularly in Central Pennsyl- 
vania district. The plate market is 
stronger today than that at any time 
during the present rapid expansion of 
the steel trade. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Tank plates, %4 inch thick, 6% to 100 inch- 


es, 1.25c. Extras are as follows per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 


A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; all 


sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
190 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 inch- 
es up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches 
up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches up 
to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, Ic 
Gages under % inch to and including -inch 
plate on thin edge, 0.10c; under ¥& and in- 


cluding No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for 
less than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets. — Heavier specifications for 


sheets are causing difficulty on the part 
of mills to keep abreast of their ship- 
ping requirements, and prices are grow- 
ing much firmer on both black and 
galvanized material. Many of the large 
makers are falling behind on deliveries, 
and especially is this the case with 
galvanized sheets, where from eight to 
ten weeks are required on deliveries 
by some of the important independent 
mills. Very little business is taken 
for less than four weeks’ delivery. An 
encouraging sign of the sheet trade 
is the non-accumulation of stocks. The 
market is apparently unsatisfied in spite 
of the immense production, and is ab- 
sorbing as rapidly as the stocks are for- 
warded. Lack of surplus is causing 
prices to become ‘more firmly  estab- 
lished, and there is no longer talk of 
any shading of the minimum of 1.95c 
for black sheets, and 3c for galvanized, 
No. 28 gage. We quote the market as 
follows: 
Flat Sheets 


Black Sheets.—Nos. 10-12, $1.60 per 100 
pounds; Nos. 13-14, $1.65; Nos. 15-16, $1.70; 
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Nos, 17-21, $1.75; Nos. 22-24, $1.70 to $1.80; 
Nos. 25-26, $1.75 to $1.85; No. 27, $1.99; 
No. 28, $1.95; No. 29, $2.00; No. 30, $2.10. 


Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8, $1.35 per 100 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.40; Nos, 11-12, $1.45; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.50; Nos. 15-16, $1.60. 

Galvanized.—Nos. 10-11, $2.00 per 100 
pounds; Nos. 12-14, $2.10; Nos. 15-16, $2.25; 
Nos. 17-21, $2.40; Nos, 22-24, $2.50; Nos. 25- 
26, $2.70; No. 27, $2.85; No. 28, $3.09; No. 
29, $3.10; No. 30, $3.30. 


Roofing -Sheets 


Galvanized 


Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 


inch corrugation, 5c; 2° V crimped without 
stitks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 


10c, 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with cleats, 15c. 


Painted Roofing 

12 to 18 gage, inc., 5c; 19 to 24 gage, inc., 
10c; 25 to 28 gage inc., 15c. 

Tin Plate——Most of the larger man- 
ufacturers of tin plate are advising cus- 
tomers to cover their requirements on 
present prices at the earliest possible 
date. While no direct statement is 
forthcoming that prices will advance, the 
inference is strong and the market 
seems to have .taken it seriously. Spec- 
ifications have increased to an extent 
that is crowding every tin mill to its 
capacity, The minimum of $3.40 per 
base box for coke tin is general, and 
new business is taken on this basis. 
The demand for terne plate has also 
increased, and much tonnage is being 
quietly booked, while specifications are 
running much heavier. We quote the 
market as follows: 


Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.40, f. 0, b. mill, Pittsburgh district. 


Rails and Track Material.—Specifi- 
cations against contracts for standard 
section rails during the past week have 
been extremely heavy. The leading in- 
terest is slowly getting behind on deliv- 
eries for open-hearth rails, and is op- 
erating to its capacity. The market for 
light rails has shown much improve- 
ment, owing to the general settlement. of 
-coal field strikes. Buying has increased, 
and prices are being held with the ad- 
vance made a few weeks ago without 
difficulty. New business in standard 
rails, while large in some sections of 
the country, has not reached the Pitts- 
burgh producing point as yet, but there 
are inquiries, and the known require- 
ments drawing on this district, are such 
as to insure a very large tonnage being 
placed for the last half delivery. The 
market for track material has improved, 
and the demand for all forms of track 
supplies is stronger. Specifications are 
much heavier with more favorable 
weather conditions for track construc- 
tion work. Considerable buying of rail- 
road spikes is reported, and prices are 
very firm. The market is quoted as fol- 
lows with the base price 1.34c per pound 
at the mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 


carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 





other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 


schedule on the 


the 


pounds, 1.15c, 


tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.23c to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh. , 
Railroad Spikes 
4b 5 OG8., SU an O16 Soe. acc tinccs $1.40 
3, wes, 4%, 8H and SK Wess cccccscss 19 
S56 Oe GO Fee Oe lis ccc accinceeks cas 20 
By Biby-- 4 RO: 434 iB Bvcvnsecvccocedie .30 
b.wt oes Se ha ee Re Oe .40 
re tt ie Sa ie ae. Se eee py ee toley: .60 
BE RC bcc CEC Ob bab canparednnaad dew vee -80 
Steel—The scarcity in  semi-fin- 
ished steel, particularly in sheet bars, 
is becoming more pronounced from 
week to week. The supplemental 
buying by large consumers is un- 
usually heavy, and inquiries for third 
quarter and last half tonnages indi- 
cate some very active buying by 
large consumers. Billets are also in 


good demand, and makers are so well 
booked up to July 1 that they are 
not seeking orders with any energy. 
Some of the buyers during the past 
week, for last half sheet bars and 
small: rolling billets, were sounding 
the market carefully, and were some- 
what skeptical of the _ reported 
strength in this product,.but quickly 


altered their opinions. Tenders of 
$21.50 for sheet bars for last half 


were promptly declined by producers. 
Forging billets are very firm at $28, 
although the actual volume of busi- 
ness is not large. For prompt ship- 
ment in small lots billets and sheet 
bars have been sold at $21.50, Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown. The leading 


interest reports the heaviest specifi- 
cations for the past week in semi- 
finished steel in the history of the 


market as 


company. We quote the 
follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon 
and less are quoted at $21.00 to $21.50, with 
the usual extra for size and analysis, and 
open-hearth rolling billets, $21.00 to $21.50. 
Bessemer sheet and tin bars are quoted at 
$21.50 to $22.50, and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted at $21.50 to $22.50, f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh, for second quarter, with full freight 
to destination added. Forging billets are 


quoted at $28, Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and  Bands.—Specifications 
are heavy on hoops and bands, and 
shipments are satisfactory, but new 
business is not important as to vol- 
ume. Prices are firm and unchanged. 
We quote the market as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.25c to 1.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; in less than carload lots, 1.40c; bands 
1.20c, base, with net extras, as per standard 
steel. ji 


Merchant Bars.—The 
iron bars has become somewhat 
stronger, and prices are firmer, the 
minimum being 1.30c to 1.35¢c on at- 
tractive tonnages. Steel bars are 
selling freely at the new price of 
1.20c, Pittsburgh, and current new 
business is considerably larger than 
a week ago. The strength of this 


demand for 
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material in the Pittsburgh market is 


greater than had been anticipated. 
The leading interest has advanced 
the price on warehouse stocks of 


bars $1 a ton from 1.55¢ to 1.65c dur- 
ing the past week, the advance con- 
forming to the general market ad- 
vance on mill shipments. Steel shaft- 
ing is stronger and better prices are 
obtainable while inquiries are much 
larger. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Common iron bars, 1.30c to 1.35c, Pitts- 
burgh; Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 
1.20c; plow and cultivator, 1.25c; channels, 
angles, zees, tees, under 3 inch, 1.25c, all 
f. o. b. mill. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel: Less than 2,090 pounds 
of a size, 0.35 advance. Cold rolled and 
ground shafting, 65 per cent off in carloads 
and 60 and 10 per cent in less than carloads, 
delivered in base territory. 


Muck Bar.—There isa rapid dwind- 
ling of surplus stocks of muck bar 
owing to the heavier consumption, 
and a general shortage of iron skelp, 
and while the tonnage actually 
booked is very small, the market has 
grown firmer and an advance of a 
dollar a ton has become general, the 
price being quoted at $29 to 


new 
$30. The makers are confident of a 
much larger tonnage in the imme- 


diate future. We quote $29 to $30, 
Pittsburgh. 

Structural—Fabricators of struc- 
tural material are still reporting a 
somewhat quiet situation in the Pitts- 
burgh territory, but bockings are 
large in the eastern and western 
sections and have .affected the local 
shops favorably. There is very little 
idle capacity among the leading fab- 
ricating companies. The general 
trend of prices, however, has been 
unsatisfactory, and there is little in- 
dication of improvement in the im- 
mediate future, or until a number of 
the independent shops have become 
better filled with tonnage. Inquiries 
are mostly for small tonnages. One 
general contract for a néw theater 
at Penn avenue and Seventh street, 
Pittsburgh, was awarded the past 
week, for which the steel is still un- 
allotted. Some small additions to in- 
dustrial buildings and some highway 
bridges are also under consideration 
in the Pittsburgh territory, and are 


still in indefinite form. Raw ma- 
terial prices are very firm, We 
quote the market as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and whder, 
zees, 1.25c; tees, 1.25c; angles, from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.25c; over 6 inches, 1.35c; universal 
and sheared, 1.30c; over 15 ‘inches, 1.35c; 


plates, 6%4 inches wide and wider, 1.35¢. 


Merchant Pipe.—Some weakness in 
the prices of oil country goods that 
seemed to pervade the market for 
the past ten days was dissipated the 
past’ week quite suddenly, and mills 
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are now holding to their list very 
firmly and are rejecting tenders be- 
low the official card rates. Steel 
line pipe inquiries as well as orders 
are very satisfactory, but no excep- 
tional tonnages have been placed, nor 
does there appear to be any exten- 
sive mileage in the immediate pros- 
pect included in one order. There 
is one project calling for about 45 
miles of 16-inch line pipe expected 
in the market in the near future, the 
survey for the extensive new line 
now being under way in_ central 
Pennsylvania. Merchant pipe has in- 


creased in demand, and prices are 
very firm. Practically all mills are 
running to capacity on this ma- 


terial. Iron pipe makers are crowd- 
ed with new business, and specifica- 
tion are the heaviest in a long time. 
We quote the official discount to job- 
bers, subject to the usual preferential 
discount to the larger buyer as fol- 
lows: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
, eh ts ow 74 54 68 48 
BE MED <6 0eeusd en a1 75 65 69 53 
Sn Shab ubbtebs > « 78 68 72 59 
% to 1% inch...... 81 73 75 64 
2 to 3. inches...... 82 75 76 65 
Lap weld 
i ye ae 79 72 72 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches..... 80 72 73 65 
7 tO. 2 ICROB.0 2% 77 (68 71 61 
13 to 15 inches..... 55 2% 47 e 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 
%, “U, % inch..... 70 600 65—t—«SSSS 
ee Eee 75 69 70 63 
% to 1% inch...... 79 73 74 65 
2 00.3 @eOB. 0.6: 000 80 74 75 66 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
Be NN? avin ya sierke 76 70 71 63 
2% to 4 inches..... 81 74 74 66 
4% to 6 inches..... 77 71 72 65 
7 to 8 inches....... 70 60 65 55 
9 to 12 imches...... 65 55 60 50 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Butt weld. 
Oe SE” “wis geccssees 65 59 60 52 
¥% to 1% inch...... 64:68 :A6R. 85 
y i Se i.” 70 64 65 57 
Double Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
Lap weld. 
Sie She ee we vas 66 60 61 52 
2% to 4 inches..... 68 62 63 57 
4% to 6 inches...... 67 61 62 56 
7 to 8 inches....... 69 50 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price). 


Boiler Tubes.—The market for boil- 
er tubes is quiet, but specifications are 
large on contracts, and makers are oper- 
ating more nearly to capacity. The 
leading interest advanced the price on 
seamless locomotive boiler tubes $3 a 
ton, but did not infer any other changes 


in the existing card rates. Specifica- 
tions are running heavy in locomotive 
boiler tubes particularly. The official 





discount on steel and charcoal iron boil- 
er tubes follows: 


Steel 
Se 00 856 With. chan os ov'ces oS eka 65 
ere ye Pee eee 67% 
Se. WO Oe ir es OPER Cee 2 
i et In cy eile at at, sae tes amb bo 75 
SF iE MBO o.c'y Sa Gh c Code 0 Wcezabeee 67% 
Fr Ree SCs . Bea eS we eas cob eas te ee 65 
Charcoal Iron 
ie RE Supe ior 2 Pato a OCS 48 
age SP a oi eee ery ce 50 
ES ere ere ree ee eee Cee 55 
Bee 00-8 dachie <5 ow w/die hiindins oc cepheb sant 60 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler’ manufac- 
turers. 


Wire Products. — Specifications on 
wire nails have become much greater, 
and mills are now operating practically 
to capacity, and considerable new bus- 
iness is reported at the new price of 
$1.60, while the majority of producers 
are running on the $1.55 contracts al- 
most exclusively. Reports indicate very 
little surplus stock, and warehouses are 
not yet fully equipped for summer trade 
in nails and plain wire material. Cut 
nails are stronger and the minimum has 
advanced to $1.60. We quote the mar- 
ket as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers, carload !ots, $1.60; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.60 to $1.65; cut nails 
(western makers), jobbers’ carload lots, $1.55 
to $1.60, painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $1.60; retailers’ carload lots, $1.65 with 
30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers in 


carloads, $1.40; and to dealers, in carloads, 
$1.45; polished staples, $1.60; galvanized 
staples, $1.90. 


Wire Rods.—Specifications for wire 
rods are particularly active, and the de- 
mand is somewhat larger, and in plac- 
ing supplemental contracts, consumers 
find the higher price firmly held, which 
is 50 cents above that. of the past spring 
season. We quote $26 to $26.50 for 
Bessemer and open-hearth wire rods for 
second quarter delivery. 

Coke.—Coke operations are being 
put to the severest test to meet the 
demand of consumers, and the Con- 
nellsville region is handicapped by a 
continued shortage of labor that has 
held in check every effort to bring 
the production up te the highest 
point. The demand for spot furnace 
coke is quieter at this time of the 
month, but there has been some ton- 
nages quoted at $2.40 to $2.50 ovens. 
The demand for foundry coke is 
slightly improved, and most of the 
important producers are holding firm- 
ly to $2.75, ovens. Negotiations on 
last half contracts for furnace coke 
are still being conducted, and some 
lively opposition is being met with 
to the steady advance in quotations 
by coke producers. Two last-half 


contracts, one for 10,000 tons a month, 
and another for 6,000 tons a month, 
were closed at $235 and $2.40 re- 
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spectively. This, however, seems -to 
have exhausted the tonnage available 
at that price, and the larger pro- 
ducers are holding rigidly to $2.50 as 
their minimum quotation on Connells- 
ville coke for the last half of the 
year. Scarcity of labor in the coke 
region has shown little sign of abate- 
ment, the majority of the operators 
finding it difficult to maintain their 
organizations and man all their ovens. 
The Connellsville Courier reports for 
the week ending May 4, 32,063 ovens 
active with a production of 401,544 
tons, as compared with 32,591 ovens 
active and a production of 401,494 tons 
for the preceding week. This is a 
gain of but 50 tons, in spite of all 
efforts to bring the production up to 
a higher level. We quote standard 
Connellsville furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at $2.40 to $2.50, ovens, and 
contract coke at $2.40 to $2.50 ovens. 


For standard Connellsville foundry 
coke, we quote $2.60 to $2.75, for 
prompt shipment, and-son_ contract 
$2.75 to $3. 


Old Material.—Buying of scrap dur- 
ing the past week has been somewhat 
less active, consumers having  ap- 
parently covered for immediate re- 
quirements, but the situation remains 
very strong. Heavy melting steel is 
scarce, and stocks in the hands of 
consumers are not reassuring. One 
sale of 5,000 tons sold at the close of 
last week for $13.40 to $13.50 and a 
few lots of 500 tons at $13.50 indicated 
the strength of the market as to 
prices. Dealers are complaining of a 
great scarcity of material, and are 
paying higher prices in gathering it. 
The same situation appears to hold 
good with other grades of scrap, and 
there are plenty of buyers for all that 
appears in the market. The Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad disposed of a round 
lot during the past week, and the 
best prices are said to have been ob- 
tained, both for sales direct to con- 
sumers and to dealers. We quote 
gross tons delivered in the Pittsburgh 
district including Monessen, Bracken- 
ridge, Steubenville and Follansbee as 


Heavy melting scrap........... $13.25 to 13.59 


ER ae ee ee 13.50 to 14.00 
a5 tia a hsh.a's 5:6 0,4;0/0 4 sab a5 06 12.00 to 12.59 
Bundled, sheet scrap........... 11.00 to 11.50 
ee re a yy 22.00 to 22.50 
ye" ee Se WS Ay 15.00 to 15.50 
Stowe PIRES: 665 sistein vies se ween 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap... . 12.50 to 13.00 





12.50 to 13.09 
15.00 to 15.25 
10.00 to 10.50 


Old car WEMMNGC. icc. ccetsaies 
Low phosphorus 


Machine shop turnings......... 
COSSROMORS Gi vi50 0 civ tees eves 10.00 to 10.25 
eR = OI so iis ant a ee 12.75 to 13.00 


The Ideal Motor Car Co., of De- 
troit, is to be capitalized at $300,000 
and locate at Akron, O., where a fac- 
tory will eventually be built accord- 
ing to present plans. Commercial cars 
will be manufactured. 
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Office of Tue Iron 
1328 Monadnock Bik., 


the 
not 


that 


will 


It is evident at present 
midsummer dullness 


In fact operating super- 


usual 
materialize. 


intendents are wondering how they 


will get sufficient time for even a 
few days’ shut-down for necessary 
repairs, which are usually made in 


July. The continuation of heavy spec- 
ifications coupled with some increase 
in new business characterizes the sit- 
uation in the west at present. Prices 
are very firm and trending upward. 
There is considerable talk of an ad- 
vance of $1 a ton on plates and 
shapes and it is not improbable that 
this will take place within the next 
few weeks. The Cambria Steel Co. 
has been awarded 2,000 tons of open- 
hearth rails by the St. Paul road and 
1,000 tons by thte Monon. Car or- 
ders and fabricating contracts were 
somewhat lighter last week. 

Pig Iron.—The market for north- 
ern iron remains active, but the sales 
of southern furnaces in this territory 
have been very light recently. There 
has been considerable interest dis- 
played over thte inquiry of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries for basic to be 
delivered during the last half at the 
Granite City plant. The amount to 
be purchased depends largely upon 
the conditions developed during nego- 
tiations, but it seems likely that less 
than 10,000 or more than 20,000 tons 
will be ordered. It is understood that 
the buyer has been offered $15.75, 
delivered. The Grand Crossing Tack 
Co., Chicago, purchased 1,000 tons of 
basic recently for early shipment. A 
malleable consumer in Wisconsin has 
purchased 1,600 tons of malleable Bes- 
semer from a Milwaukee furnace, the 
price being $14.65, f. o. b. furnace, 
but it is very doubtful whether this 
price could be duplicated. The low- 
est quotation both on No. 2 foundry 
and malleable at present is $15, Mil- 
waukee furnace. At Chicago, furnace 
quotations are 50 cents a ton lower. 
Following recent heavy sales, the 
charcoal market is perceptibly firmer 
and it is doubtful whether any iron 
for third quarter could be obtained 
at $1.50, Chicago, at present. South- 
ern foundry iron continues to show 
Strength and $11.25, Birmingham, is 


now rather common for last half 


shipment. 
Te following prices represent the 
market for. Chicago delivery, except 


northern foundry and malleable Bes- 


semer, which are quoted f. o. b. 
local furnaces. 
Third Last 
quarter. half. 
Lake Superior charcoal........ $15.75 15.75 
Northern foundry No. 2....... 14.50 14.50 
Southern foundry No. 2....... 15.35 15.60 
Southern silv’ries,5 per cent sil. 16.10 16.35 
Jackson co. silveries, 8 per cent 17.40 17.90 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 14.50 14.50 
Po Oe Re ee eee 15.35 15.60 
Billets—The market is compara- 


tively bare of. stocks, prices are firm 
and the for forging billets 
continues We quote, open- 
hearth forging billets; $28, Chicago; 
re-rolling billets, $24. 

Merchant Bars.—The market 
bar iron is appreciably firmer and the 
bulk of the business is now being 
taken at 1.25c, Chicago, the larger 
mills being well supplied with or- 

Hard steel re-rolled from rails 
is also firmer, the minimum being 
1.25c, Chicago, with a considerable 
tonnage moving at 1.30c. The Inland 
Steel Co. expects to start up its re- 
rolling mill at Chicago Heights this 
week. The mill has been shut down 
on account of a lack of rails. Hav- 
ing recently placed their contracts for 
soft steel the agricultural implement 
makers are now negotiating for their 
annual requirements of special steel, 
discs, etc. The demand for bars from 
stock is growing and mill specifica- 
continue without abatement. 
Chicago, as fol- 


demand 


good. 


for 


ders. 


tions 
We quote, f. o. b. 
lows: 


Bar iron, 1.25c; hard steel bars, rerolled. 
1.25c to 1.30c; soft steel bars, bands and 
small shapes, 1.38c base; hoops, 1.48c; smooth 
machinery steel, 1. inch and larger, 
shafting 62 per cent off list for car- 
58 per cent off for than car- 


finished 
1.78c; 


load lots, less 


loads. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote, as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.60c per pound base; 


soft steel bars, 1.60c to 1.65c per pound base; 


soft steel hoops, 1.80c to 1.90c, full extras. 


Structural Material—The heavy run 
of car specifications which have been 
augmented by liberal orders from fab- 
ricators burden the local mills with 
a heavier tonnage than they have 
ever been called upon to- handle be- 


Deliveries are 
becoming somewhat slower as a con- 
sequence and some mills are offering 
nothing better than August 1 on or- 


fore in their history. 


placed at present. Prices con- 
tinue very firm and it will not be 
surprising if an advance of $1 a ton 
were announced in the near future. 
Compared with the previous week’s 
fabricating orders were light last 
week. The contract has been placed 
for the Second National Bank build- 
ing, Toledo, O., which will require 
2,377 tons of structural material. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 131 
tons from S. G. Courteen, Milwaukee, 
for a.seed warehouse and the Indiana 
Bridge Co. has been awarded 148 
tons by the United Coal Mining Co. 
for a coal storage and re-screening 
plant at Bucker, IIl. 

We quote, mill prices, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 


ders 


Beams and channels, 15 inch and under, 


1.43c. For extras, see Pittsburgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $1.70 to $1.75 per 100 pounds; ang- 
les over 6 inches, $1.75 to $1.80 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclus- 
ive, $1.70 per 190 pounds, base; channels, 3 
inches and larger, $1.70 per 100 pounds, base. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—The 
local mills are busy with current or- 


ders. The Cambria Steel Co. has been 
awarded 2,000 tons of open-hearth 
rails by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul and 1,000 tons by the Mo- 
Specifications for track fasten- 
ings continue heavy and prices are 
firm, especially on spikes. Arrange- 
ments have recently been perfected 
by 19 western and eastern railroads 
with Chicago connections for in- 
creased inspection of rails at the mills 
and augmented staffs of inspectors 
have already been located at South 
Chicago and Gary, at the Pueblo mill 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and 
also at the plant of the Algoma Steel 
Co. ° 
We quote, light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, and track fastenings, f. o. b. 
Joliet, as follows: : 


non. 


Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.20¢ 
to 1.25c; 16 to 20-pound, 1.25¢ to 1.30c; 12- 
pound, 1.30c to 1.35c; 8-pound, 1.35¢ to 1.40¢; 
45 pounds and un- 
to $23; stand- 


section relayers, 
to inspection, $21 


Light 
der,’ subject 
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ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 
tion, $23.50 to $24. 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1,50c; railroad spikes, 1.55c to 1.60c, smaller 
size spikes, 1.65c, base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 1.95c to 2.:05¢ base. 


Plates.—The mills*have such a large 
amount of business on hand that there 
is little prospect of the usual mid- 
summer dullness overtaking the west- 
tern plate market. In fact operating 
superintendents are wondering how 
they will get time for even a few 
days shut-down for necessary repairs, 
which are usually made in July. Fol- 
lowing the heavy wave of car buying 
of the last few weeks the market has 
quieted down and orders are less 
numerous. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville has ordered 1,200 steel under- 
frames divided as follows: Five hun- 
dred to the Pressed Steel Car Co.; 
500 to the Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 
and 200 to the Bettendorf Axle Mill 
Co. The American Refrigerator Tran- 
sit Co. has ordered 500 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul has purchased 25 sleeping 
cars, two observation cars and ‘one 
smoking car from the Barney & Smith 
Car Co. and 20 coaches and 10 bag- 
gage cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. In addition to the un- 
derframe order mentioned above, the 
Louisville & Nashville is building 400 
gondola cars, 500 box cars, 100 re- 
frigerator cars, 100 flat cars and 100 
stock cars in its own shops. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 10) 


inches wide, 1.43c. For extras, see Pitts- 
burgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


Tank steel, ™% inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, $1.70. 


Sheets.—The irregularity which per- 
sisted following the advance in prices 
seems to be diminishing and quot- 
ations are more in harmony. The 
volume of business continues heavy 
and the local mills are provided with 
even more than they can conveniently 
take care of. 

We quote, store prices, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 19, 2.00c; No. 12, 2.05c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.35c. Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.45c. 


For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—The western mar- 
ket is fairly firm on a basis of 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, for wire nails and the ir- 
regularity which has been present is 
less evident. Jobbers are ordering 
heavily and their anxiety for ship- 
ments indicates that stocks through- 
out the country remain very low and 


that recent orders were for consump- 
tion. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; 
retailer’s carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ less 
than carload lots. $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.78; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.88; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.58; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.63. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Build- 
ing operations in the loop district of 
Chicago are unusually heavy and the 
local demand for pipe has been stim- 
ulated. Prices are well maintained. 
Specifications are coming in more 
liberally and shipments are on a 
larger basis than for some time past. 
A much firmer tone is evident in the 
tube market. . Specifications have im- 
proved and shipments increased, but 
the western mills could still handle 
more business. 

We quote store prices on merchant 
pipe and tubes, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and % inch. 71.2 50.2 63.2 42.2 
Re inset 75.2 64.2 68.2 52.2 
M% inch to 1% inech.. 78.2 69.2 71.2 59.2 
Lap. 
Bi ARGH: : diac ole tad bate eis 76.2 68.2 68.2 58.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 77.2 68.2 69.2 69.2 
Card Weight. 


7 inch to 12 inch... 74.2 63.2 67.2 56.2 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 


Butt. 
%, %, % inch..... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48,2 
a SD ein lh dia 6 41.2 39.2° 65.2 53.2 
2 inch to 3 inch - 76.2 64.2 Stee 
Lap. 
i Eee ee, Te eye eeee 72.2 60.2 66.2 54.2 


7 inch to 8 inch.... 66.2 54.2 60.2 48.2 
Double Extra Strong. 


Butt. 
Oe MER. ae ees 59.2 47.2 
4% inch to 1% imch. 62.2 50.2 
Lap. 
0 Ree ee 60.2 48.2 
4% inch to 6 inch.. 61.2 49.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 54.2 42.2 


Tubes. 


Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
steel. iron. seamless. 


A SMD - dathih ad nn d'deee 39 57% 
1% to 2% inch..... 55 40 35 
2% to 3% inch..... 50 46 
3% to 4% inch..... 67% 50 46 
5 to inch... ... . 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices on cast iron 
pipe continue firm, although there 
were but few contracts last week. 
The U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. has contracted with the city of 
Cleveland, O., for its year’s supply 
of water pipe, amounting to about 
3,000 tons. Some fair-sized orders 
for railroad culvert pipe have been 
closed recently. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $27.00, 6 to 12 inch- 
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es, $25.00, larger sizes, $24.50; gas pipe, $1 a 
ton higher. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is 
strong and a number of items have 
advanced, especially re-rolling rails, 
shoveling steel and No. 1 railroad 
wrought. The latter is now quoted 
$12.75 to $13.25 per net ton and sales 
of shoveling steel have recently been 
made in the Chicago: market on a 
basis of $11.75 per gross ton. Ship- 
ments are heavy, but the market 
seems to be able to absorb easily all 
of the scrap that is presented. 

We quote, for delivery in consum- 


ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 


_ Gross Tons. 


Olds scary: whittle... oii f6ii. veevees $13.25 to 13.75 
[er ce se da bak vena ee 16.50 to 17.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 13.00 to 13.50 
Qld steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25 to 12.75 


Frogs, switches and guards..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 12.00 to 12.50 
ee rg oe 11.75 to 12.25 
Net Tons. 
No: 1) 'R. BR. wrought. ......... $12.75 to 13.25 
PG, A ES es | PRGDU a o's vin po nee 11.75 to 12.25 
Arch bars and transoms....... 15.00 to 15.59 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 11.50 to 12.00 
EE oak on 8 be ab wd > 64 98 8 eae 14.50 to 15.90 


19.00 to 19.50 


Iron car axles 
15.75 to 16.25 


Steel car axles 





Locomotive tires 3.50 to 14.00 
Dealers forge . 10.25 to 10.75 
Pipe and flues 9.00 to 9.50 
MGR RMU EL oes cure cid ws ma oe 12.00 to 12.50 
PO... 2. POMRIEEM, soni 's 9.03 0 650306 10.00 to 10.50 
PEO ls NOME. cob eccareidaces 7.25to 7.75 
ee MAAC OP ra 8.25 to 8.75 
eee PA Cee 12.50 to 13.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.45 ta .7.75 
Railroad malleable ..........+. 11.50 to 12.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 10.25 to 10.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron... 13.50 to 14.00 
Asighe tars, eteels. oc sins ce ciccese 11.50 to 12.00 


Stove plate and light cast scrap 10.00 to 10.50 


Will Build Plant and Buy 
Machine Tools 


The Saranac Machine Co., St. Joseph, 
Mich., expects to build a new plant at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. There will be 
a main building, 60 x 200 feet, part of 
which will be two stories, This will be 
of standard mill construction and will 
be equipped with a sprinkler system. 
The power plant will be housed in a 
wing. 

The company will purchase a new 
48 x 36-inch planer with either a 10 
or 12-foot bed; additional drill presses, 
full universal radial drills and more 
lathes, together with additional equip- 
ment in the way of small tools. Part 
of the machine tools will be grouped 
for motor drive through shafting and 
others will be equipped with individual 
motors, 





Hope to Retain Works.—Hoping to 
retain the plant of the Platt Iron 
Works, in Dayton, O., the chamber 
of commerce of that city is endeavor- 
ing to raise a fund of $450,000, of 
which $220,000 will be used to pur- 
chase the plant, under orders of the 
court, and the balance to be utilized 
for operating it. 
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n Situation Improves---Stocks Reduced | 





Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 


503 Mercantile Library Bldg., May 
Pig Iron.—The southern situation 
has a_ better appearance than for 


some time, but it is not upon as firra 
a footing as some producers would 
like to have it. Inquiries are,asarule, 
larger and better than for the past 
two weeks, but they are coming from 
territories which, according to the 
location of furnaces, would warraxt 
them being placed in other cities. 
Some furnace interests here are 
viewing the market in a more op- 
timistic manner than others, owing 
to the fact that stocks in their yards 
are being steadily reduced and that 
they have their outputs fairly well 
contracted for for periods extending 
in some cases well into the third 
quarter. Because of this, since they 
are not extensively soliciting busi- 
ness, prices with them are compara- 
tively firm. On the other hand, there 
are others who are anxious to get 
business, and who do not, as a rule, 
hold the general quotations as firmly 
as the former. However, there is 
little business being done in this ter- 
offices 


ritory, partly because local 
have been limited in supplies allot- 
ted to them for sale, and also be- 


cause the inquiries have been so few 
and small. This protracted lull has 
caused some dealers here to doubt 
whether present prices will hold, but 
the majority are strongly inclined to 
think that they will, if for no other 
reason than for the high prices of 
furnace coke, and the fact that a 
large number of melters in this ter- 
ritory have not as yet bought for 
their second half requirements. The 
prevailing price for southern foundry 
No. 2 is $11, Birmingham, for sec- 
ond quarter shipment, and from 
$11.25 to $11.50 for the last half. 
There is still a little iron scattered 
throughout the market that could 
probably be bought on a basis of 
$10.75, Birmingham, but hardly 
enough of it is left to have any ef- 
fect. It is generally iron that was 
bought for - speculation purposes 
when the prices were lower earlier in 
the year. One of the large Birming- 
ham interests has withdrawn from 
the market and is refusing all quo- 
for the last half. The Vir- 
Coke & Iron Co. has 


tations 
ginia Coal, 


entered the market for fourth quar- 
ter, and No. 2X is offered at. $13.50 
for that delivery, and $13 for the 
third quarter.. Furnace stocks in 
Birmingham were reduced about 23,- 
000 tons during the month of April, 
there being 106,431 tons on April 1 
_of this year, and 83,450 tons on the 
first of the present month. A 
year ago today there were 191,600 
tons in these same yards, and on the 
first day of this year 141,000 tons. 
Malleable iron is selling im _ better 
quantities than for some time, and 
inquiries for gray forge are increas- 
ing and growing larger. The Iron- 
ton furnaces seem to be holding well 
together and are rather firm at $13.50 
for southern Ohio foundry iron, but 
are not booking much business at 
this price. It is occasionally report- 
ed that some one in that territory 
has been cutting the market quota- 
tions, as several lots have been sold 
for less, but these cannot always be 
traced. It is generally known that 
certain northern furnaces have been 
bettering this price for some time. 
Inquiries in the market here include 
1,000 tons each of Nos. 3 and 4 and 
gray forge to be delivered during 
June, July and August to a northern 
Ohio melter. A large Michigan man- 
ufacturer wants 500 tons of Virginia 
iron, 500 tons of northern and 100 
tons of southern iron, and another 
in the same territory the same re- 
quirement of northern and Virginia 
grades, and 450 tons of southern, de- 
livery in both cases to extend over 
the fourth quarter. A northern Ten- 
nessee user is also inquiring for 2,000 
tons of gray forge and 1,000 tons of 


malleable, for third quarter ship- 
ment. With freight rates $3.25 from 
Birmingham, and $1.20 from _ Iron- 
ton, we quote Cincinnati prices as 
follows: 
Southern foundry No. 2........ $14.25 to 14,50 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Seuthern foundry No. 4....... 13.50: to 13.75 
Southern gray forge........... 13.00 to 13.25 
MPOCCENS © tbe is bods. NUS. detet 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern No. 1 soft..........- 14.25 to 14.59 
Southern No. 2 soft........... 13.75 to 14.00 
Standard southern car wheel... 25,25 to 25.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry....... 14.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry....... 14,20 
Northern No. 4 foundry........ 13.95 to 14.20 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silicon. 16.70 to 17.20 


Coke.—The coke market is a little 
unsettled, and dealers do not all 
agree as to prices. Furnace coke is 
in good demand, and quotations on 


all 48-hour brands are holditig well, 
some contracts having been made 
lately ranging from $2.35 to $2:45. 
The inquiry for foundry coke, while 
fair, is not as good correspondingly, 
due partly to the fact that. contracts 
generally for 72-hour brands do not 
expire until around July 1, and the 
buying movement is hardly expected 
before June. Foundries which stocked 
up fairly well with supplies when 
a coal strike was threatened some 
time ago, are beginning to buy again. 
There is a decided shortage of labor 
in the coke fields, and several inter- 
ests which desire to start more ovens 
are unable to do so, being unable 
to get sufficient laborers to operate 
them. Several large buyers, who have 
refused to buy in any quantities for 
some time because of the high prices, 
have begun to sign contracts at mar- 
ket quotations, A northern Ohio 
manufacturer is inquiring for 125 cars 
of 72-hour brands. We quote as 
nearly as possible from the leading 


coke-producing districts, as follows: 
Prompt. Contract 
Connellsville district: shipment. second half. 
Foundry coke....... $2.60.to 2.90 $2.60 to 2.90 
Furnace coke....... 2.35 to 2.45 2.35 to 2,45 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.50 to 2.75 $2.50 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 2.00. to 2.25 *Sliding 
[scale basis 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke....... $2.69 to 2.99 $2.60 to 2.90 
Furnace coke....... . 2.50 2.50 
New river: 
Foundry coke....... $2.50to 2.75 $2.59 to 2.75 
Furnace coke....... 2.25 to 2.40 2.25 to 2.40 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 162-3 per cent of the amount 
over “$9 which pig iron is quoted. ~ This 
is the usual basis, Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made, 

Finished Material. — Business is 
generally reported better in practical- 
ly all lines. Steel bars are being 
held at 1.20c and structurals at 1.25c, 
Pittsburgh basis, and local agencies 
report good contracts being made. 
The local sheet market is holding 
good, and the local mill is doing 
a continued good business with prices 
based as follows, f. o. b. Pittsburgh: 
Black sheets, No. 28, 1.95c, and gal- 
vanized No. 28, 3c. The contract 
for the new Gibson House, this city, 
will be let on May 20. The plans for 
the new Union station here, which 
eall for from 150,000 to 167,000. tons 
of steel, are in the hands of a com- 
mittee representing the railroads en- 
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tering this city, to be enacted upon. 
For prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Warehouse business has been bet- 
ter during the past week, and buy- 
ers seem willing to pay the recently 
advanced prices. Some fairly good 
specifications are being sent to 


‘ dealers and closed for without much 


delay, showing that in some cases, 
at least, contractors are not carrying 
large. stocks. We quote warehouse 
prices, f. o. b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
Steel bars, 1.65c base; iron bars, 1.60c 
base; structurals, 1.75c base; plates, % inch 


and over, 1.75c base; sheets, blue annealed 
No. 10, 1.95c base; rivets, cone head, 2.30c 


base;..cold rolled shafting, 60 per cent dis- 
count; boiler tubes as follows: 1% to 2% 
inch, 60 per cent discount; 2% inch, 62 per 
cent discount; 2% to 3% inch, 65 per cent 
discount; 3% to 4% inch, 67 per cent dis- 
count; and 5 to 6 inch, 60 per cent discount; 
soft steel cold twisted concrete bars, 60 per 
cent discount; soft steel cold twisted concrete 
bars, cut to length as_ follows: % inch 
square and larger, 1.75c; inch square and 
larger, 1.85c; ™% inch square and larger, 
1.95c; 5-16 to % inch square and _ larger, 
2.15c; ™% inch square and larger, 2.25c. 


Old Material.—There is practically 
no change in the scrap iron market, 
but the general tendency is towards 
a slight advance. Railroads are of- 
fering small lists, and the buying and 
selling movement has. been a little 
better during the past few days. We 
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quote below prices dealers will. pay 
as follows: 


Gross Tons. 


JIG SANS, MORO e's osc ces aeks $12.75 to 13.75 
oo ee ee a ee 11.00 to 11.50 
CORAL i) BOIOR eno 0 0:4. 0g ab 8 nie 19.25 to 19.75 
Heavy melting scrap........... 10.25 to 10.75 
Le Fob cat eaten sc ccks 10.50 to 11.00 
Iundled sheet scrap........... 8.50 to 9.00 
Net Tons. 
Old No, 1 R. R. wrought...... $10.25 to 11.25 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 9.75 to 10.75 
DE, hc «aS anys o's cule ee 8.25 to 8.75 
ON SUN os ona eo 9 RSS 6.5578 7.00 to 8.00 
Machine shop. turnings........ 6.50 to 7.50 
OES Per rrr 6.25to 7.25 
SRONEY  WETENRRE . ire cc ee nets 6.25to 7.25 
NR ESS Re Te 8.00 to 8.75 





Office of Tue Iron Trave REVIEW, 
Penton Bldg., May 14. 


Iron Ore.—Weather conditions have 
not been favorable for the movement 
of vessels and the tonnage shipped 
has been small compared with other 
seasons of great activity, with which 
the present season is classed. It is 
expected that the shipments up to 
June 1 will be considerably less than 
for the same period in 1910. Theoreon 
lower lake docks May 1, was 5,881,- 
245 tons, a decrease of 969,040 tons 
compared with the amount on dock 
May 1, 1911. The rail shipments to 
furnaces during the winter season 
amounted to 3,250,419 tons. Very 
little ore is being sold, as furnaces 
are pretty well covered and sellers 
are not anxious to press sales at the 
present prices. 

Or base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $2.85. 


Pig Iron.—There is fair inquiry and 
a goodly number of sales in rather 
small quantities. The prices are hard- 
ening, but Cleveland sellers find it 
difficult to obtain any higher prices 
than have recently prevailed. At To- 
ledo, $13.50 is minimum on No. 2 
foundry, and some sales have been 
made at $13.75. We quote, delivered 
in ‘Cleveland, as follows, for the last 
half: 


See SE so 5 cao a 5p oo v0.00 $13.75 
en OPE aE oeee 13.25 
Si OTR. S.. ois de wanccla tbe 15.35 
ST VED Sy 0 i. peices pawee abs 12.75 


IEE © Tabs Lede « baldwib'e ae en og ais 15,15 


Lake Superior charcoal........ 15.50 
Jackson co. 8 per cent silvery.. 16.90 
Coke.—The Toledo Furnace Co. has 
contracted for its coke requirements 
for the last half of the year for its 
second stack, which will be blown 
in this week. Fear of a strike in 
the anthracite region is again an im- 
portant factor in the coke market. 
Prices are firm. We quote: 
Connellsville furnace coke, $2.40 to $2.50 
for prompt delivery. and $2.35 on contract; 


Connellsville foundry coke, $2.50 to $2.75 for 
prompt, and $2.50 to $2.75 on contract. 


Finished Material. — Specifications 
on contracts for plates, shapes and 
bars continue heavy, but new busi- 
ness at the advanced prices is very 
light. Bar iron ‘shows some improve- 
ment in demand, but not in prices. 
Demand for wire. products continues 
strong. -The leading wire interest has 
received heavy specifications and also 
considerable new business within a 
few days. The Second National Bank 
building, Toledo, 2,700 tons, and the 
Toledo Club, 500 tons, have been 
awarded to A. Bentley & Sons, of 
that city. Nearly all structural shops 
in Cleveland are well supplied with 
business, but no important structural 
contracts are pending. Nut and bolt 
manufacturers are running to full ca- 
pacity and prices are stronger. Com- 
plaints of shortage of common labor 
continue. 

Old Material—More disposition to 
buy is being shown in this market, and 
while country scrap is coming into this 
city in tonnage lots yet it is all being 
absorbed. Prices have moved out of 
the rut of the past month and now 


tend upward. One local heavy steel 
consumer is in the market for heavy 
steel with an offer of $11.75 to $12, 
and the rolling mills are out for 
busheling at a slight advance. Ton- 
nages offered on railroad lists which 
are now closing are fair. We quote, 
gross tons, f. o. b. Cleveland, as fol- 
lows: 
Gross Tons. 


COU 20 OOD ik ok oi asin be $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)... 12.90 to 12.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)..... 13.00 to 13.50 
eS ee ara Se 19.50 to 20.00 
Jee ear WON. st Pie 12,00 to 12.50 
Old steel boiler plate........... 19.00 to 10.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)....... 12.00 to 12.50 
ewe) BMIOR GS. Vda. ok orto tae 85 17.00 to 17.59 
RN RR: 25a n 6k se obiae ed 9.50 to 10.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural)... 10.00 to 10.50 
ee A TP ars Peer re 11.75 to 12.00 
Country mixed steel............ 9.00to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scr'ap........... 8.59 to 9.00 
Net Tons. 
Rees 2 OR wrote. ic. . t. 662. $11.50 to 12.90 
Wo. 2). Ba. on 5 65.5 onle seek 10.50 to 11,00 
NO. i. machine. Cast... ...sccsase 11,00 to 11.50 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought......... 7.50 to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.50 to 7.75 
eee Ne MNS ca ews oo sn oe 9.00 to 9.50 
Weroupnt - Gensies, |. occ vivedccss 7.50 to 7.75 
SE EE ow hand S's ie én wba 04am 9.50 to 10.00 
Te ee een eee 7.75 to 8.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 14.59 to 15.00 
Wrought iron arch bars........ 14.00 to 14.50 


Have Better Plan.—The _ stock- 
holders of the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Co., who were to have held a 
special meeting on May 9 to vote on 
a plan for re-financing that company, 
have postponed the meeting for three 
weeks, and the announcement is 
made that negotiations now pending 
will make the general plan much 
more favorable for the company, as 
more recent developments have im- 
proved the general proposition, both 
refinancing and increasing business. 
It is to complete these negotiations 
that the postponement ‘of the meet- 
ing was made. 























Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 


Philadelphia, 


Eastern conditions in iron and 
steel, on the whole, remain favorable. 
The mills continue to receive new 
business and_ specifications liberally 
and they are operating on a _ very 
satisfactory scale. Pig iron stocks 
on both steel works and merchant 
furnace yards are declining. Orders 
for pig iron on furnace books have 
increased, though the market is now 
quieter. There are still some varia- 
tions in both finished material and in 
iron prices, but these are not ex- 
tensive. Scrap buying is of less vol- 
ume, but prices are generally strong. 


Pig Iron.—New inquiry in this dis- 
trict has quieted down somewhat, and 
the volume of sales is not so heavy. 
There remain, however, considerable 
negotiations, the closing of which 
has been retarded’in several cases 
through the strength shown by prices. 
Delaware river pipe makers are all 
in the market informally or on straight 


offers for low grade iron, but the 
scarcity of the latter, both in the 
north and south, is supporting a 


level of prices which these consum- 
ers are not willing to freely pay. 
Offers of $14.50,* delivered this dis- 
trict, for round lots are in the hands 
of sellers, but the latter have not 
been able to put them through. For 
pipe iron of first grade, $14.75, deliv- 
ered, this district, could probably be 
obtained. A Virginia pipe maker is 
inquiring for 3,000 tons of No. 3 and 
forge for third quarter. In_ basic, 
several buyers are still in the market 
for good-sized blocks, including a 
central Pennsylvania buyer which is 
seeking to cover for its third quarter 
requirements, aggregating from  10,- 
000 to 12,000 tons. The price situa- 
tion in forward basic is clearer fol- 
lowing the sale of a round lot run- 
ning through part of the third quar- 
ter to a leading eastern Pennsyl- 
vania consumer at $15, delivered, as 
reported last week. Since then, some 


additional selling for forward  ship- 
ment has been done on the same 
-basis. Some makers, however, will 


not go below $15.25, delivered. The 
recent purchases of one Harrisburg 
steel interest which have been report- 
ed on several occasions have been 
about 10,000 tons. The Oxford, N. 
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into blast this 
will be the 
Jersey to be 
months, In 
sellers 


J., furnace is going 

week on This 
first furnace in New 
active in a number of 
foundry iron, though some 
occasionally cut below this level, the 
bulk of the sales fall between $15 
and $15.25, Philadelphia, for No. 2X. 
Lehigh and Schuylkill valley No. 2X 
is firm at about $14.75, furnace. For 
northern No. 2 plain, better than $15, 
delivered, has been obtained in some 
cases. The leading Virginia interest 
announced this week a price of $13.50, 
furnace, for No. 2X for straight last 
quarter orders, though it will accept 
$13.25, furnace, for last half. For 
third quarter, it continues to ask 
$13. Improved conditions,  statistic- 
ally, were shown for April by the 
reports of both the Virginia and the 
Eastern Pig Iron Associations, which 
met this week. In Virginia, the re- 


basic. 


port was the most favorable for 
many months. Stocks showed .a 
marked decline and orders a_ sharp 
increase from the preceding month. 


Virginia stocks are now at the low- 
est point in the year. The Pulaski 
furnace in Virginia has resumed. The 
furnaces in the eastern association 
reported some reduction in stocks, 
but orders were little changed. Some 
small lots of malleable have been 
sold in the Philadelphia district at 
unchanged prices. One consumer con- 
tinues in the market for 1,500 tons 
of special Bessemer. Additional sales 
of low phosphorus, including one of 
300 tons, are noted. 

We quote for prompt and second 
quarter delivery in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, as follows: 


No. 
No. 


Eastern 1X foundry....... $15.25 to 15.50 
Eastern 2X foundry....... 15.10 to 15.25 
Eastern No. 2. plain.......-... 14,69 to 14.75 


Standard gray. forge........+++- 14.50 eis 


CE SEE NE ht PUY ery 5.90 
Virgin .. B80: 2s oe dpc c's decade A 15.80 
OR SS Be eS rere arr 15.00 to 15.25 
Standard low phosphorus....... 19.75 to 20.00 

Finished Material.—Eastern mills 
continue to receive a considerable 


volume of new business and a liberal 
tonnage of specifications against con- 
tracts, and are producing at a heavy 
rate, with no marked variation in 
operations. Shortages of labor are 
still preventing the putting on of ad- 
ditional finishing mills in some cases. 
Price conditions on the heavier prod- 


ucts are well’ maintained, though 


there is still a r@hge of 1.20c to 1.25e, 


Pittsburgh, or 1.35¢ to 1.40c, Phila- 
delphia, on plates and shapes. Plates ° 
appear stronger than shapes. Bars, 
both iron and steel, are quite strong. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
is having plans prepared for a large 
pier at Norfolk,- Va., which - is -ex- 
pected to require 8,000 to 10,000 tons 
of steel. The Southern railroad, 
which has been buying considerable 
material for the Lenor Car Works, 
Washington, as reported, has placed 
about 1,500 tons of iron and _ steel 
bars additional. Its recent purchases 
have amounted. to 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
of shapes, plates and bars. Southern 
mills are credited with the _ bars, 
while two Pittsburgh makers  re- 
ceived the shapes and plates. Plans 
are out and bids will be taken May 
17 on a 13-story hotel for Harring- 
ton Mills, at Washington. The Mur- 
phy hotel, Richmond, Va., about 
1,500 tons, will be bid upon May 22. 

Open-hearth billets are in strong 
demand. Large consumers fin the 
Pittsburgh district are inquiring of 
eastern makers for good-sized ton- 
nages to cover shortages. Several 
eastern consumers are negotiating 
for round blocks and occasional in- 
quiries from abroad are being re- 
ceived. Eastern makers are holding 
rolling billets at $2, Pittsburgh, and 
forging billets at $26, Pittsburgh, or 
$23.40 and $28.40, Philadelphia, re- 
spectively, but those prices could be 
shaded on _ attractive lots. Recent 
sheet advances are now being paid 
by eastern buyers. Wire products 
are not so active. 

Price advances continue to be 
made on finished iron and steel prod- 
ucts. Nuts and belts have undergone 
an irregular advance and some bus- 
iness has been done at the new price. 
Chain quotations have gone up $2 
a ton to 3.05c, Pittsburgh, for % 
inch. Some makers are now firmly 
quoting tin plate at $3.40, Pittsburgh, 
for third and fourth quarter. Stand- 
ard railroad spikes are quoted at 
1.40c to 1.45¢, Pittsburgh. 

We quote, delivered in Philadelphia 
and vicinity, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes, 1.35c to 1.40c; tank 
plates, 1.35c to 1.40c; steel bars, 1.35c; com- 
mon bar iron, 1.30c to 1.35c; cut nails, 1.65¢ 


to 1.70c; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage 
1.55c to 1.60c; 4 x 4-inch open-hearth roll- 
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ing billets, $22.40 to $23.40; forging billets, 
$27.40 to $28.40. Extras shown under Pitts- 
burgh report. 


Ship Building Work.—Considerable 
tonnage of plates and shapes for 
ship building work pending or under 
contract, continues to be offered to 
eastern mills. Ship yards figuring 


upon the work have asked eastern 
makers for prices on the steel for 
four additional boats, each of which 
will require 3,000 tons of plates and 
a considerable quantity of shapes. 
The approximately 8,000 tons of 
plates required for the three addi- 
tional -American - Hawaiian boats 
awarded the Maryland Steel Co. are 


“3 


Office of Tur Iron Trave REVIEW, 
1115 West Street Bldg., May 14. 


Iron Ore.—Additional sales of sev- 
eral cargoes of Spanish ore, amounting 
to 10,000 to 15,000 tons, have been made 
to eastern Pennsylvania furnaces on the 
basis of seven cents per unit, delivered, 
for the commoner grades. Sellers state, 
however, that it is doubtful whether 
much additional tonnage, if any, could 
be obtained on the seven-cent per unit 
basis, owing to the active ore demand 
abroad and the continued high level of 
ocean freights. There are inquiries 
pending in the east at present for about 
25,000 tons of ore for which the fur- 
naces are offering seven cents per unit 
for a dependable material, but this price 
appears to be more difficult to obtain. 
There is also some inquiry for low 
phosphorus ore at price offers which 
the sellers are unable to fill. 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron market in 
the New York district rules quiet and 
the pending inquiry, aggregating but a 
few thousand, is made up of small lots. 
A New Jersey consumer has taken 500 
tons of No. 1X and No. 2 plain for 
forward shipment and is reported to 
have ptrrchased some of the higher 
silicon at close to $15.00, delivered, and 
the No. 2 plain below $15.00, delivered. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad has bought 300 tons of No. 1 
iron for Scranton delivery and a rail- 
way equipment company, 600 tons of 
No. 2X for a western plant. A New 
England consumer has closed for 1,000 
tons of Buffalo No. 2X for early ship- 
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expected to be rolled by a central 
Pennsylvania mill. 

Old Material—Large lot buying of 
old material is less conspicuous, 
though the continued heavy rate of 
melting by eastern Pennsylvania op- 
en-hearth plants and the _ broader 
manufacturing activities of the mills 
of the district generally, give the 
market firm prices and a_ bullish 
outlook. One or two grades have 
eased off in price with lighter buy- 
ing, this being notably true with 
borings and turnings. Wrought ma- 
terial is firm. Car wheels are be- 
ing marketed at $14, delivered. First 
class No. 1 forge has brought $12.50, 
delivered. We quote gross tons de- 
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ment at $13.50, furnace. A leading buy- 
er is inquiring for 600 tons of low 
silicon iron for Holyoke, Mass., deliv- 
ery. Prices show strength and makers 
seem more determined to obtain higher 
levels for delivered products and in 
view of coke conditions. Lehigh and 
Schuylkill valley grades of No. 2X are 
quoted for delivery in this district and 
New England at $14.50 to $14.75, fur- 
nace, usually the latter. Some other 
eastern Pennsylvania makers will still 
do from $14.00 to $14.25, furnace, for 
No. 2X. Central Pennsylvania makers 
have been quoting No. 2 plain at $13.50, 
furnace. Buffalo iron is firm at a 
minimum of $13.50, furnace, for No. 2X 
and Virginia iron at $13.00, furnace, 
for No. 2X. An eastern consumer at a 
distant point closed for 5,000 to 7,000 
tons of basic for third quarter shipment 
from an eastern maker at about $15.50, 
delivered. This price is about on an 
equivalent basis to eastern sales of basic 
that have been made for eastern Penn- 
sylvania delivery. The Oxford, N. J., 
furnace is about to resume on _ basic 
and foundry. We quote at tidewater 
for prompt and second quarter ship- 
ment as follows, southern and Virginia 
iron being given at New York docks: 





Northern foundry No. 1....... $15.25 to 15.50 
aie Sh | A ree 15.00 to 15.25 
Dees Bi PAN. diab nd id e055 .... 14.75 to 15.00 

ee ee OS . 15.80 to 16.05 
No. 2 southern foundry. ..+- 15.00 to 15.25 
PUI Sy Kcing ad saris easendioh« 15.25 to 15.50 
EP EET: FA 14.50 to 14.75 


Ferro-Alloys. — English makers of 
ferro-manganese have posted another 
advance of $2.00, effective May 10, which 
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livered in buyers’ yards in eastern 
Pennsylvania and western New Jer- 
sey, as follows: 


0 Se CS a $16.50 to 17.90 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 13.50 to 14.90 
OR ee HONS. 6 ese .5 ode 13.75 to 14.00 
Old iron axles................. 23.00 to 24.00 
ng ee ee eee 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 16.00 to 16.50 
WHOUGNt DIRE ce iiisissse cts cesses 12.75 to 13.25 
ee CON SGIOnecae 9.25 to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 10.50 to 10.75 
PIR OT oe a ee asa tx 13.50 to 14.00 
RN noes Cr ea dais d sO vs ae 11.75 to 12.25 
a. A SS ee ee 10.59 to 11.00 
aR Re era eee 12.00 to 12.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J.; $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.20 to Harrisburg 
and Stee!ton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 





brings the present ‘price level to $48.50, 
seaboard, for forward shipment. Makers 
have declined offers of business even at 
the advanced price. This is the third 
advance in the past several weeks. About 
the middle of April, the price was ele- 
vated from $41.00 to $43.50, seaboard, 
and on April 29 to $46.00, seaboard. 
The rapid advance in ferro-manganese 
is attributed to a combination of cir- 
cumstances resulting drom the curtailed 
operations of the furnaces during the 
recent English coal strike and to the 
interruption of ore shipments through 
the Straits of Dardanelles from Rus- 
sia by the Italian-Turkish war condi- 
tions. Prompt ferro-manganese is soar- 
ing and prices vary with each transac- 
tion. Some sales were made in New 
York the past week at $50.00, seaboard, 
but it is doubtful whether they could 
be repeated. Some prompt material has 
been offered in the past few days at 
$53.00, seaboard. There is considerable 
inquiry for both prompt and forward 
manganese and probably 4,000 tons is 
pending, including one lot of 3,000 tons 
or more. Carload sales of 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon have been more numerous 
recently. We quote standard  ferro- 
manganese for forward shipment at 
$48.50, seaboard, with premium prices 
ruling on prompt material, and 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon at from $68.00 to 
$70.00, Pittsburgh. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Eastern pipe shops 
are working on a more satisfactory 
schedule but some of them are still 
in need of considerable tonnage to en- 
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gage their capacity. The private let- 
tings of the market remain active but 
there are few public proposals now 
coming out. Bids have been taken for 
two lots of 1,400 and 2,200 tons in 
contractor’s lettings for Jersey City. 
We quote six-inch pipe at from $21 to 
$22, f. o. b. New York, in carload 
lots, some makers asking up to $22. 


Finished Material.—There continues 
a very favorable tone to the finished 
market, which is based upon the liberal 
specifications now being entered and to 
a considerable amount of new business 
that is still coming out. The ability 
of eastern mills to make prompt deliv- 
eries is apparently gaining for. them a 
larger and more diversified tonnage, ow- 
ing to the heavily sold condition of the 
Pittsburgh district producers. Prices 
show a better degree of firmness, though 
shapes and plates still show a range 
of 1.20c to 1.25c, Pittsburgh, or 1.36c 
to 14lc, New York. Plates are strong- 
er than shapes and sales of attractive 
tonnages are noted on the 1.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, basis. Bars, iron and steel, are 
firm. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., effective May 
13, advanced prices at its Waverly, N. 
J., warehouse, $2.00 a ton, bringing steel 
bars to 1.80c and plates and shapes to 
1.90c at the warehouse. Other jobbers 
have duplicated the advance. 

Open - hearth semi - finished steel is 
strong in price and the eastern market 
shows some good-sized sales and _ in- 
quiries. A New England hardware man- 
ufacturer has closed a contract for 
about 5,000 tons with an eastern maker 
and another New England consumer 
has been inquiring for 10,000 to 15,000 
tons. Open-hearth 4 x 4 rolling billets 
are quoted at about $23.00 to $23.50, 
New York. 

The structural market shows a 
greater proportion of railroad inquir- 
ies and awards. The Boston & Maine 
has placed 2,000 tons with the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. for a bridge over the 
Connecticut river; the Western Mary- 
land Railroad has given the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Co. 1,700 tons for a num- 
ber of bridges. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Railroad has 
placed 1,100 tons for arch centers in 
connection with the Tunkhannock & 
Martin’s Creek viaducts. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad has.taken bids on a 
bridge over the Monongahela river 
near Brownsville, Pa., to require 2,500 
tons and the New York, Ontario & 
Western has 1,500 tons for purchases 
pending, A bridge for the Hamden 
Street railway, between Springfield 
and Chicopee, Mass., 1,000 tons, is 
still pending. 

Other ‘lettings of the week include 
8,000 tons to the American Bridge Co. 
for section 14 of the Lexington ay- 
enue subway under the Bronx river; 





1,000 tons to Levering & Gerrigues 
for a terminal warehouse on West 


Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth 
streets; 600 tons to L. F. Shoemaker 
& Co., for an addition to the power 
house of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. and 500 tons to the Richmond 
Structural Steel Co. for the Virginia 
Railway and Power Co. building, Rich- 
mond, Va. F. T. Nesbit & Co. has 
the general contract for the Glens 
Falls Life Insurance Co. building, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., 700 tons. All the 
bids received this week from the gen- 
eral contractors for the construction 
of the Eighth Artillery Armory and 
the alterations to other armories in 
New York City, requiring 8,000 tons 
to 9,000 tons, exceeded the appropria- 
tion and the plans will be revised. 

Plans for the Biltmore Hotel, to be 
erected on the New York Central 
terminal site, this city, have finally 
been issued and bids will be taken 
May 21. This structure will require 
about 14,000 tons. 

The Louisville & Nashville has 
placed 1,200 steel underframes, of 
which 500 went to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., 500 to the Mount Vernon 
Car Mfg. Co. and 20 to the Betten- 
derf Axle Co. The Barbour Asphalt 
Co. has awarded the American Car 
& Foundry Co., 50 to 75 tank cars. 
The Newburgh & South Shore, a 
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Steel Corporation road, is inquiring 
for 125 gondolas. The Norfolk & 
Western is about to distribute 65 steel 
coaches. We quote, delivered at New 
York tidewater, as follows: 

Plain structural shapes 1.36¢ to 1.41c; tank 
plates, 1.36c to 1.4lc; steel bars, 1.3lc to 
1.36c; common iron bars, 1.27¢ to 1.32c; 
bars from store, 1.80c; plates and shapes 
from store, 1.90c; extras as shown under 
Pittsburgh report. 


Old Material—New buying in old 
material is quieter and the leading 
consumers seem to be now filled tem- 
porarily upon their needs. In some 
lines, notably turnings and borings, 
prices are easier, but on the whole, 
quotations are very firm. We quote, 
gross tons, prices New York dealers 
will pay at tidewater, as follows: 





O14 . cnr: wWiRiRs sh <<n0s 8 pheneen $11.25 to 11.75 
Old iron axles... ccc. s cece. .» 16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel shafting.......... - 14,25 to 14.75 
No, 1 heavy melting steel.. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 R. wrought...... 13.00 to 13,50 
Wronght pipe) osc ccscéeee 9.75 to 10.00 
Cast borings ....... amine mew 6.50 to 7.00 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy COME: opin cts. od Cintldt 11,00 to 11.50 
I... Sean; SOUR an d's eben eons 9.50 to 10.00 
SVG: MMO's ints ba vee Ride reese 8.25 to 8.75 
Grate: Wee ip. dZtiiv bee chtdaee 7.25 to 7.75 


Freight rates on scrap per ton to Steelton, 
Pa., Columbia, Pa., Pottsville, Pa., and Har- 
risburg, Pa., are $1.50 from Jersey City and 
$2.00 from New York; to Coatesville, Pa., 


Ivy Rock, Pa., Phoenixville, Pe., and Read- 
ing, Pa., $1.50 from Jers City and $1.80 
from New York; to Bethlehem, Pa., $1.10 
from Jersey City and $1.66 from New York; 
to Reebling, N. J., $1.00 from Jersey City 
and $1.50 from New York; to Milton, Pa., 


$1.60 from Jersey City, and $2.00 from New 
York, 


» 





Pig Iron Demand 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve REVIEW, 
St. Louis, May 14. 
Pig Iron—The demand for pig 
iron in the St. Louis district has vir- 
tually subsided. Purchases have set- 
tled down to car load lots, and there 
are not many of them. Prices are 
firm at $11 for third quarter and $11.50 
for fourth quarter shipment, Birm- 
ingham basis. Northern iron is in 
very light demand, and selling at 
$13.50, Ironton. Onr tabulated prices 
on southern iron, delivered, to which 
the Birmingham freight of $3.75 has 
been added, follow: 


Shutledra Mey 2 oe ie sede etek $15.25 to 15.75 
Sater. 250. «o> +.0052¥b es ceaas 14.75 to 15.25 
DAUNCME ING: Os csc eetbosveces 14.25 to 14.75 
Squtterac Ne. 26 «we viride vocgviavine 13.75. to 14.25 


Coke.—Scarcely an inquiry for coke 
is in the market in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory, and prices are unchanged. 

Finished Material.—Steel bars are 
quoted at 1.20c, Pittsburgh; plates and 
structural at 1.25c, Pittsburgh. Track 
fastenings are in good demand. 


Old Material._—_The most important 


Quiet---Few Northern Iron Sales 


sale reported last week was one by 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road Co. of 820 tons of miscellaneous 
scrap. The market is dull, and prices 
are unchanged as follows: 


Gross Tons. 


Old: car Wheel. . «ious osc thaes $13.50.to 14.25 
Qld iron rails...,..0-..seescees 15.25 to 15.50 
Re-rolling rails (5 ft. and over) 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.25 to 13.25 
Light section relayers (45 Ib. 

and under) subject to inspec. 21.56 to 22.50 
Re-laying rails, subject to inspec. 22,50 to. 23.25 


Frogs, switches and guards.... 10.50to 11.25 
Heavy melting steel........... 11.50 to 12,25 
Shevelie seed «+2 ev hier<vdsaedas 10.75 to. 11.25 
Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ $11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 19.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and tranmsoms........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 10.50 to 11.00 
Sentting :< sn¢sc4s Pe Me ee 14.90 to 14.50 
Even “COP “WMON Tees vet ete cs ente 18.50°to 19.00 
Steel car axleSecy...cncseccess 16,00 ta 16.50 
Locomotive tires .....eseeeeees 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 country wrought........ 9.25 to 9.75 
Pigg: and. Beteias .spiatsnesaphe 8.50 to 9,00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 7.5) to 8.00 
No, 1 cut busheling........... 9.25 to 9.75 
No. 2 cut busheling........... 6.35 to 7.55 
Cast and mixed berings........ 6.25 to 6.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 7.00 to 7.25 
Railroad malleable ............ 10.50 to 11.90 
Agricultural, malleable ........ 9.50 to 10,00 
Stove plated ..sccccesssccecscs 9,50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars (irom)........ 11.25 to12.00 
Angle splice bars (steel)....... - 9.50 to 10.09 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., May 14. 


Pig Iron.—The tonnage placed in 
this market since last report is small 
comparatively, but without any ap- 
parent effect upon the views of the 
several producing interests in the 
matter of price. A leading producer 
continues to adhere to a basis of 
$11.50 per ton at Birmingham for 
any delivery in the last half, while 
with the other concerns, a basis of 
$11 per ton is very firm even for 
the small orders placed for spot ship- 
ment. The transactions reported for 
the week involve lots of 300 to 450 
tons each, together with a fair vol- 
ume of carload orders, all of which 
is for prompt delivery, and sold at 
the $11 per ton, Birmingham, sched- 
ule, for No. 2 foundry. A single lot 
of 250 tons of No. 3 foundry, for 
prompt shipment, sold at $10.50 per 
ton at Birmingham. The stock re- 
ports as of May 1 showed an accum- 
ulation of 140,000 tons of all grades 
on furnace yards in the state. This 
tonnage consists of 83,000 tons of 
free foundry iron, 14,000 tons of free 
basic iron, and 43,000 tons of foun- 
dry iron under warrant. Two fur- 
naces were blown in on foundry iron 
during the monht of April, and one 
furnace additional is to be blown in 
at an early date. This last will be 
offset to some extent, however, by 
the proposed change of operations 
at another plant, where the output 
will be reduced some 125: tons per 
day. We quote the market as very 
firm, at the figures shown below: 


For delivery prior to last quarter: 


pe ae Re ee $11.25 to 11.75 
Ne eS a a 10.75 to 11.25 
es ae I, ibid cosews pee 10.25 to 10.75 
eer er 10.00 to 10.50 
Ns le oteen 0 oid bvbmernten.¥ > 9.75 to 10.25 
ETP Oto 6 0 6 w:tomnses « corns 6 mn 9.50 to 19.00 


Standard basic 10.75 to 11.25 
Ts tie te tn ce 10.25 to 19.75 


Standard charcoal ............. 22.50 to 23.00 


With the exception of charcoal iron, an 
advance of 25c to 50c per ton would be asked 
over the above figures for deliveries in the 
last quarter. 





Cast Iron Pipe—The leading in- 
terest is accredited with having just 
closed’ contracts involving an aggre- 
gate of some 11,000 tons of water 
pipe. The price consideration for the 
tonnage mentioned is not definitely 
known, but* the requirements of St. 
Louis, Columbus, O., and Cincinnati, 
were provided for. In addition to 

















this, a small tonnage has just been 
placed for requirements at Fayette, 
Ala., and for Horican Junction, Wis. 
Producers’ asking prices are in all 
cases very firm, and represent an 
advance over the figures obtainable 
some few weeks _ since. Water 
pipe is quoted per net ton, f. o. b. 
cars here, as follows, viz.: 4-inch to 
6-inch, $23; 8-inch to 12-inch, $22; 
over 12-inch, average $21, with $1 
per ton extra for gas pipe. Special 
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fittings are quotable from $45 to $50 
per net ton at foundry, depending 
upon the size of requirement. 

Old Material—This market was 
without unusual developments within 
the past week. Considerable inquiry 
was received for wrought and _ steel 
grades, but the tonnage actually sold 
was small. Reports from all local 
grades represented locally as follows, 
per gross ton, f. o. b. cars here, viz.: 


Old iron axles (light).......... $12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel axles (light)........ 11.00 to 11.50 
Old iron rails (scrap).......... 11.00 to 11.50 
I ee 11.00 to 11.50 
ae ee a RS Se 19.00 to 11.90 
Sy ae ere ae a Ba 6.50 to 7.00 
Psi 2. “RODUED s.6.0.0 ct bo< be oa on 6.00 to 6.50 
INOS 2 SORCRIGONT< ook ccs beets 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe RN a is asian aie Winter 6a%e aces 8.50 to 9.00 
Ree “WEES hes cass ae ae es 8.50 to 9.00 
Standard car wheels........... 10.90 to 10.5) 
Light cast and stove plate..... 6.50 to 7.00 





cee aig a 
CUR Resets 











Office of Tur Iron Trade REVIEW, 
Buffalo, May 


Pig Iron. — The market has been 
quieter during the past week than it 
has been since the early part of the 
current quarter, but nevertheless there 
seems to be an undercurrent of interest 
on the part of the consumers. Prices 
are being held firmly within the range 
given below. One interest refused $14.20, 
furnace, on a considerable order of mal- 
leable, and later secured the contract at 
$14.25. No. 2X has been sold as high 
as $14.50 during the week. The inquiry 
for the week is estimated at between 
15,000 and 20,000 ‘tons, and the sales 
between 15,000 and 18,000 tons. 

The range of prices, f. 0. b. furnaces, 
is substantially as follows: 


Pie) Se cae E's. 4 ib Fx % » aie $14.00 to 14.50 
| Re ee ee eRe ree 13.50 to 14.25 
Re oe Vere renee Fy ars 13.50 to 14.00 
Rs SCOUT 15. 0-5 sv Kass + sine <5 13.50 to 13.75 
eee SMBS ei eer ee wc cecece 13.25 to 13.75 
NES 6 SMS « digas ewes ope 14.00 to 14.25 
StS Aes ainnain bark coniatiors > wees 6:6 14.00 to 14.50 
PE C05 bab O Sao disc Sbwe 15.50 to 16.00 

Finished Material. — Specifications 


continue to come in freely in practically 
all lines. There is not much new bus- 
iness, for most of the users are under 
contract for their requirements, but a 
buying movement is looked for as this 
quarter advances. Prices are being firm- 
ly maintained by all the mills, and there 
is talk of an additional advance of $1 
a ton on bars, plates and shapes by 
the first of June. The mills have shown 
no inclination to. open their books for 
last. quarter requirements on the pres- 
ent market base,. and with but a .very 
few exceptions the contracts so_ far 
closed have been limited to third quar- 
ter for final delivery. 

The mills supplying this section have 
apparently all they can handle. All of 


the interests have been forced to further 
extend deliveries — from four to six 
weeks on reinforcing bars, bars and 
structural and from six to eight weeks 
on plates. Tin plate has advanced to 
$3.40 base, on account of the scarcity 
of sheet bars and the prevailing price 
of pig tin. Another advance of 10 cents 
on chain has been made, % being quot- 
ed $3.05 base. The buying continues 
heavy on both wire nails and wire prod- 
ucts with no changes in prices. 

The Buffalo Structural Steel Co. se- 
cured the contract for the steel in the 
addition to the H. O. Co.’s factory, 
Buffalo, requiring about 250 tons. The 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Co. will build an 
addition to its factory, requiring about 
100 tons. No additional equipment will 
be installed, the addition being made to 
gain more room. 

Old Material—The market contin- 
ues inactive. The trading done during 
the past week has been largely with 
consumers outside the district. The 
dealers are showing no disposition to 
cut prices to invite trade, their attitude 
being that stocks will soon be worked 
down so that the consumers will have 
to come into the market. The prices 
per gross ton, f. o. b. Buffalo are sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1.R._R. and mch. cast scrap 13.50 to 14.00 


Cid UNOE BIOS. vos cc ccc cscs 16.50 to 17.25 
RODIN iti t.n cab dicecdesie nee 21.00 to 22.00 
COP SI iy 0-71 wes se ec ees e pees 12.50 to 13.90 
Railroad malleable, scrap....... 12.50 to 13.00 


Wr’ght iron and soft steel turn. 8.00to 8.50 
Og Ea. a 7.0) to 7.50 
Low. phosphorus steel scrap.... 15.75 to 16.00 


a by i 6a 15.00 to 15.50 
WOM ML Osc thcedhcs docee sb 10.00 to 10.25 
Boiler plate, sheared........... 13.75 to 14.25 
¢) eo "ie" Pee 9.50 to 19.00 
ee SRS 52 SR hy 9.75 to 10.00 
OE I i eh a ae 7.00 to 7.50 
Locomotive grate bars......... 11.90 to 11.25 
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PRICE CHART 








PRICES 
7, 48 
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May 8 ‘12 

May 15°12 


May | 








18,00 








17.00 





BESSEMER 1/1600 








PITTSBURG [16 991 








satute 14.006 








13.00 











12.00 








18.00 





17.00 











FOUNDRY NO. 2 | 16.00 








NORTHERN 15.00 





PITTSBURG 14.00 








oe 13.00 ~ 








12.00 











18.00 








17.00 








FounpRY no. 2x | 16.00 








NEW YORK 15.00 





SPOT 14.00 











13.00 








12.00 











14.00; + 
13.00}- “a 





FOUNDRY NO.2 | 12.00 re Geeks 











SOUTHE ——}— 
einmincnam | 11.007—+-_} — 








SPOT 10.00 





9.00 








8.00 —- 4 











18.00 








17.00 








Lake superior | 16.00 





CHARCOAL 15.00 








CHICACO 14.00 








13.00 











12.00 








25.00 








24.00 








BESSEMER 23.00 





BILLETS 





22.00 





PITTSBURG 





\ 
\ 
21.00 \- 








20.00 








19.00 





28.00 











27.00 











STEEL BARS 





PITTSBURG 25.00 





\ 
\ 
26.00h—-y 
\ 
\ 
\ 





24.00 





23.00 











22.00 





29.00 








28.00 








27.00 











X 

TANK PLATES \ 
PITTSBURG 26.00 \ 
X 





25.00 











24.00 





23.00 











28.00 








27.00 








common iRON | 26.00 








BARS 25.00 XS 








CLEVELAND 
24.00 








23.00 





22.00 











16.00 |——}- 








15.00} —+ 








OLD STEEL RAILS 14.00 








(Short) 13.00 





CHICACO 12.00 











11.00}+— 








10.00 











16.00 








15.00 





14.00 





HEAVY STEEL ARIS: SAR. Rae 
CLEVELAND 13.00 +S 

12.00 to 
11.00F : es 














10.00 
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Brisk Demand for Tin---Copper Now Active 


New York 


May 14. 
Tin.—Consumers have supplied a 
good demand for the metal during 


the past week, particularly on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, notwithstanding 
the prevailing high prices. Sales of 
spot Straits tin were made in the 
outside market Monday at _ close 
to 47c. Today prices are slightly 
lewer in sympathy with the decline 
of £1 in the London standard mar- 
ket, and the metal can be bought 
at from 46.50c to 46.75c for nearby 
delivery. Spot standard closed in 
London today at £211 10s and three 
£207. There is a great 
scarcity of Banca tin in the local 
market, and users of that brand 
have paid as high as 48.50c for June 
deliveries, recently. Arrivals since 
May 1 aggregate 1,620 tons and there 
are 1,810 afloat. 

Copper.—It took several days for 
consumers to realize that the small 
increase in surplus shown in the 
Copper Producers’ statement for Ap- 
ri! would not affect the price of the 
metal and up to Monday, only a 
moderate amount of business had 
been done. On that day, however, 
the demand became active and a 
large business has been done. Lake 
copper was freely bought at 16.12%c, 
cash, and electrolytic at 16.12%4c, de- 
livered 30 days. Both foreign and 
domestic consumers have participated 


months at 


tons 


in the buying movement which is 
still in progress, and has caused 
some sellers to advance quotations 


to 16.25c for both grades. At the 
close of business today lake is quot- 
ed at from 16.12%c to 16.25c, cash; 
electrolytic at from 16c to 16.12%c, 
delivered, and casting at 15.75c¢ to 
15.871%4c. Exports of copper since 
May 1 are 11,008 tons. The London 
standard market closed today at £72 
3s 9d for spot and £72 12s 6d for 
three months. 

Lead.—The lead market has not 
shared in the improvement of other 
metal quotations. Independent  sell- 
ers appear to have an accumulation 
of supplies and are the cheapest sell- 
ers at from 4.15c to 4.20c in New 
York. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. continues to quote at 
4.20c for shipments to this market. 

Spelter—Demand is good and of- 
ferings continue light. Prime west- 
ern is firm at 7c in New York for 





May delivery. Some important pro- 
ducers are sold up for the next two 
months and are not disposed to 
quote very much below the spot price 
for futures. 

Antimony.—The market is un- 
changed from last week: and with a 
continuance of the light demand. 


Cookson’s is 8c, Haliett’s is 7.75c, 
and Hungarian is 6.75c to 7c. 
Chicago 
May 13. 


New Metals.—Lead has weakened 
perceptibly. The prices on other met- 
als are well maintained, although 
spelter sold off $1 a ton last week. 
The demand for copper remains fairly 
good. Tin is exceptionally strong. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f. 
o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 16%c; 
casting, 157c; smaller lots “4c to Me 
higher. Spelter, car lots, 6.65c; lead, 
desilverized, 4.20c in 50-ton lots; cor- 
roding, 25c per 100 pounds higher; 
sheet zinc, 8.65c, f. o. b. La Salle, in 
car lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 
47c, Cookson’s antimony, 8%c; other 
grades, 7%c to 8c. 

Old Metals.—The old metal mar- 
ket is without features of interest 
and prices are moving within narrow 
limits. Copper and brass goods, to- 
gether with aluminum, seem to be in 
better. demand than the other old 
metals. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f. 
o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 14%4c; 
copper bottoms, 13%c; heavy cut cru- 
cible copper, 14%4c; heavy red brass, 
124%4c; heavy yellow brass, 10c; No. 1 
red brass borings, 1lc; No. 1 yellow 
brass borings, 9c; brass clippings, 
9'%4c; lead pipe, 3%c; zine scrap, 5c; 
tea lead, 4c; No. 1 aluminum, 12%c; 
No. 1 pewter, 28c; block tin pipe, 
4lc, tin foil, 35c; linotype dross, 3%4c; 
electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype plates, 
4c; stereotype dross, 3%c; prime slab 
zine dross, $90 ton. 


No Wage Change.—The bi-month- 
ly settlement of the puddling scale 
was made on May 14, between the 
Amalgamated Association and _ the 
Western Bar Iron Association, on a 
1.15¢ card, calling for $5.37%4 a ton, 
the same rate as has been prevailing 
the past two months. 
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FIX DOCK CHARGES 


Railroads File Tariff of i0 
Cents a Long Ton. 


Unloading dock charges at lake 
ports will be 10 cents a long ton, 
according to tariffs filed today with 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, by the Erie, L. S. & M. S.,, 
Pennsylvania Co., and the C., H. & 
D. railroads. ‘It is possible that 
some of the other lines will make 
a rate.as low as 7 cents. The ques- 
tion of a reduction from the 15-cent 
rate was considered for some time 
by roads in consultation with mem- 
bers of the commission, the rates 
under discussion varying from 7 to 
10 cents. It is possible that when 
tariffs are filed by the other roads, 
the rate may be 7 cents. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., the P. & L. 
E. and B. & O. have not yet filed 
their tariffs. While the commission 
has been consulted as to this de- 
crease in charges, yet the new rates 
are subject to attack by shippers if 
believed to be too low. : 

The new rate by the Pennsylvania 
Co. becomes effective May 13, by the 
Erie on May 14, by the C., H. & D. 
on June 9 and the L. S. & M. S. 
on May 12, by special order of the 
commission. The Pennsylvania Co.’s 
notice of reduction was as follows: 

“On iron ore arriving by a vessel 
at the ports of Cleveland, Ashtabula 
and Erie, Pa. and unloading by 
means Of machinery and other facili- 
ties owned and furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Co., the charge against 
the vessel for taking ore from the 
hold of the vessel to the rail of the 
vessel will: be 10 cents per ton of 
2,240 pounds.” 

The new tariff published by the 
Lake Shore is as follows: McKees- 
port, Neville Island, Pittsburgh and 
Wylie, 96 cents direct and $1.04 from 
dock; Newcastle, Sharon, South Shar- 
on and Youngstown, 56 cents direct 
and 64 cents from dock. 

The customary 30 days notice of 
change in rates required by law was 
waived by the commission. 





Four 


Reorganize Company 


The Massillon Iron & Steel Co., Mas- 
sillon, O., has been reorganized and the 
sale of $500,000 of preferred stock gives 
the company adequate funds on which 
to operate. C. M. Russell, who was at 
the head of the Russell Co. for many 
years, has been elected president and 
treasurer and will take an active inter- 
est in the business. J. R. Dangler, who 
has been associated with the company 
years, is secretary. W. C. 


for many 





‘Te [RON TRADE Rez 


Bruce, of the Bowler Foundry Co. and 
the Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., Cleve- 
land, is general manager. Eliot A, 
Kebler, formerly secretary of the Addy- 
stone Pipe & Steel Co., Addystone, O., 
and more recently resident agent at 
Pittsburgh for M. A. Hanna & Co., is 
sales manager and will have his head- 
quarters in Chicago. The plant is in 
full operation, turning out. hub and 
spigot, also flanged pipe, and castings 
and machine work. It has a capacity 
of 160 tons of finished castings per day. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 





Discussed at May Meeting of Chicago 
Foundrymen. 


“The Prevention of Foundry Accidents” 
was the subject discussed at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Foun- 
drymen’s Club, held at the Great North- 
ern hotel Saturday evening, May 11. 
President Wood opened the meeting 
with a few introductory remarks, in the 
course of which he sketched the scope 
and features of the new Illinois work- 
man’s compensation act and factory in- 
spection laws. 

A paper entitled “Suggestions for 
Preventing Foundry Accidents” was read 
by W. H. Cameron, manager of the 
casualty department of the American 
Steel Foundries. Mr. Cameron exhib- 
ited a barge number of spectacles worn 
by chippers and floggers which had been 
damaged by flying pieces of metal; had 
these spectacles not been worn, the eyes 


of the workmen would have been in- 
jured in each case. 
Dr. A. M. Harvey, physician for 


Crane Co., Chicago, also spoke on foun- 
dry accidents. 

George H. Tompkins, attorney for the 
Chicago branch of the National Metal 
Trades Association, spoke on the I¢gal 
aspects of accidents and pointed out 
some of the features of the new liability 
law. A. M. Thompson, foundry super- 
intendent of H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., 
told of a number of practical safety 


appliances. 


Light New Stack 


May 13.—The Iroquois 
Iron Co. today blew in its new D 
furnace at South Chicago. This is 
one of the two stacks which were 
completed last winter. It has a 
daily capacity of 300 tons and there 
is every prospect that its operation 
will be successful from the start. 


Chicago, 


The first shipment of ore this seas- 
on for the Indiana Harbor plant of 
the Inland Steel Co. arrived May 14 
on the steamer Leopold. She car- 
ried a cargo of 12,000 tons. 
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MOVING PICTURES 





Will be a Feature of the Convention 
of Manufacturers. 


The seventeenth annual _ conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers will take place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
City, May 20, 21 and 22. The con- 
vention will be devoted largely to 
the enactment of constructive meas- 
ures for improving the efficiency of 
American industrial methods by the 
education of both employers and em- 
ployes. One of the problems that 
will be combated will be the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents. Among 
the features of the convention will 
be the presentation of three motion 
picture films. One of these will show 
the use of accident prevention de- 
vices on a large scale in the plant 
of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. Another film, en- 
titled “Insuring Safety at Sea,” will 
illustrate the results of investigation 
into the field of practical life-saving 
apparatus as promoted by the vari- 
ous trans-Atlantic steamship com- 
panies. An exhibit of photographs 
of accident prevention devices in use 
in plants and a number of working 
models of safety appliances will be 
conducted in connection with the 
convention. An address will be de- 
livered by Charles A. Conant, of New 
York, on the relation of the Panama 
to commerce and _ transporta- 
as well as its probable effect 
American trade with South 
America. 


canal 
tion, 
on our 
and Central 


Master Boiler Makers Meet 


The International 
makers’ Association’s 
gan its sessions at the Fort Pitt ho- 


Master’ Boiler 


convention be- 


tel, Pittsburgh, on Tuesday of this 
week, and will continue through 
Friday. Reports of committees on 


various subjects to be discussed will 
be heard and action taken on- about 
a dozen problems which the 4ssocia- 
tion will have before it. The various 
papers presented are arranged in the 


form of reports of committees. 
George W. Bennett, of Albany, N. 
Y., is president of the association, 


and presided at the opening session, 
and delegates from many sections of 
the country are present. They were 
welcomed by city officials, and rep- 
resentatives of the motive power 
departments of all the leading rail- 
roads. On Wednesday, committee 
reports took up the entire day, and 
on Thursday other reports of com- 
mittees will be submitted. 

















Controversy as to Production of Old Contracts 


Was a Feature of Tuesday's Session at Steel Corporation 
Hearing-—Meetings to Discuss Prices After Gary Dinners 


The Steel Corporation hearing at New 
York, Tuesday, developed the follow- 
ing testimony: 

Jacob Meurer, a Brooklyn jobber of 
tin plate, testified that the American Tin 
Plate Co. had refused to sell him black 
plate for about two years after its or- 
ganization. As a result, he was obliged 
to import plate at a higher cost. 

James E. McFarland, of McFarland 


& Co., Philadelphia, dealers in and 
formerly dippers of tin plate, appear- 
ing Tuesday morning, stated that to 


obtain tin plate from the American Tin 
Plate Co., he had been forced to sign 
a contract whereby he assigned his 
brands to the latter company. He pro- 
duced a letter from B. M. Stewart, 
sales agent of the American Tin Plate 
Co., in which the latter stated: “it is 
this company’s intention to continue to 
furnish private brands subject to special 
arrangement.” This arrangement, by the 
terms of an accompanying memoran- 
dum, provided that McFarland & Co., 
to do business with the American Tin 
Plate Co., must assign their private 
brands to the American Tin Plate Co. 
and to agree to purchase all their ma- 
terial from the former company. If the 
company purchased tin plate from any 
independent mill, it was to forfeit its 
brands. The witness stated he signed 
this contract, as at that time he could 
not secure material from plants not 
controlled by the American company. 
Later the terms of the contract were 
changed to require 90 per cent of the 
company’s requirements to be purchased 
from the American company and later 
to 85 per cent. These contracts were 
originally drawn up in 1900 and con- 
tinued until 1908. Under the contracts, 
the tin plate company allowed a rebate 
of 1 to 3 per cent of the purchase 
price. He said he did not think the 
competitors were willing to make a sim- 
ilar discount to get his business. 
Howard M. Davis, Philadelphia 
sales manager for the Phillips Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., who had been con- 
nected with the American Tin Plate 
Co., of Elwood, Ind., stated those 
most prominent in the organization 
of the American Tin Plate Co. were 
Daniel G. Reid, Judge W. H. Moore, 
F. S. Wheeler, J. A. Moore and the 
late W. B. Leeds. He thought the 
company controlled about 95 per cent 
of the production of the country when 
it was formed. Three months after 
its organization, the plan of assign- 


ing brands was inaugurated and soon 
about 75 per cent of the brands of 
the country was controlled. Dis- 
counts or rebates were first allowed 
in 1902 and continued until 1908, said 
the witness. 

“Were there ever any meetings at 
Pittsburgh in 1907 at which repre- 
sentatives of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. were present?” asked 
Judge Dickinson. 

“Yes,” answered the witness. 

“Who were present?” 

“E. T. Weir, of the Phillips Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., as I recollect, was 
chairman of the tin plate meetings 
and James Campbell, president of the 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.,, 
Youngstown, O., of the sheet steel 
meetings. Other companies repre- 


sented included the American Rolling 
Mill Co., the Inland Steel Co., etc.” 


“What 
ings? 

“We discussed prices and the rep- 
resentatives of each company would 
announce their price.” 

The witness stated that sometimes 
the companies would not adhere to 
these announced prices. “We would 
then investigate the matter and hold 
a meeting at which an explanation 
would be asked of the company which 
was underselling.” 

“What was the usual explanation?” 

“That it was a mistake.” 

“Who appointed Mr. Campbell 
chairman?” inquired Judge Dickinson. 

“IT do not know.” 

“Did Judge Gary?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Who appointed Mr. Weir?” 

“Mr. Campbell did.” 

“Did those meetings at Pittsburgh 
follow the Gary dinners which were 


transpired at these meet- 


held in New York?” asked Judge 
Dickinson. 
Mr. Lindabury objected to this 


question on the ground that it was 
“irrelevant, incompetent and improp- 
er”. Mr. Dickinson, however, insisted 
on a reply. 

“As a rule they were held right 
after these dinners,’ said Mr. Davis. 
“Within a week after, I should say.” 

In further cross examination, Mr. 
Davis laid emphasis upon the fact 
that no price agreements were made 
at the Pittsburgh meetings, but that 
the various manufacturers after an- 


nouncing prices as a usual thing ad- 
hered to them. 

William E. Reis, former president 
of the National Steel Co.,. but now - 
retired, was examined by Judge Dick- 
inson. 

“Didn’t you recently refuse to give 
information to government counsel ” 
asked Mr. Dickinson. 


“IT did,” replied Mr. Reis. 

“I’m glad to hear you say that,” 
interjected Mr. Lindabury. 

“None of your cows seem to be 
letting down much milk,” retorted 
Mr. Dickinson. 

A good portion of Mr. Reis’ exam- 
ination was devoted to the various 
competing companies which existed 
at the time of the formation of the 
National Steel Co. Mr. Reis stated 
that he had founded the Shenango 
Valley Steel Co., the stock of which 
he later exchanged for stock in the 
National Steel Co. The latter con- 
cern, the witness stated, sold most 
of its products to the American 
Sheet Steel Co., the American Steel 
Hoop Co. and the American Tin 
Plate Co. 

Carlo V. Wheeler, secretary and 
treasurer of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., and formerly connect- 
ed in the same capacity with the 
American Tin Plate Co., the next 
witness to be called, was questioned 
about numerous papers and records 
of contracts. 

“Do you know of any contract's 
drawn up with manufacturers. of 
rolls, housings, etc., by which either 
the American Tin Plate Co. or the 
American Sheet Steel Co. secured 
their entire output?” 

“There might have been such con- 
tracts but I have no record of them,” 
replied the witness. 

“Were any contracts ever drawn 
up which provided that those makers 
of such machinery who sold to the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
should not sell to independent con- 
cerns?” pursued Mr. Dickinson. 

“TI don’t know,” replied the witness. 
He was asked if he remembered a 
contract dated Jan. 12, 1904, between 
the American Tin Plate Co. and the 
American Can Co. This he had no 
memory of. 

“Do you know of a contract en- 
tered into by .the American Sheet 
Steel Co. and several independent 


, 
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companies whereby the _ former 


agreed to take over the output of 
the latter for a term of five years?” 
asked Judge Dickinson. 

“I do not,’ answered Mr. Wheeler. 


Judge Dickinson asked the witness 
if he knew of a contract for sheets 
entered into by the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. and the American 
Can Co. -Mr. Lindabury interposed, 
stating that there were records of 
two such contracts in existence, but 
that they would not be produced ex- 
cept on an order from the court. 


His refusal was based on the ground 


that they were irrelevant. 

Mr. Wheeler stated that it was his 
habit to destroy obsolete papers from 
time to time and that the documents 
which the government desired. were 
probably no longer in_ existence. 
Judge Dickinson was plainly dis- 
pleased and ordered the witness to 
make careful search for the papers. 

John A. Topping, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., first vice president 
of the American Sheet Steel Co. for 
three years, and formerly at the head 
of the Aetna Standard Iron & Steel 
Co., which sold out to the American 
Sheet Steel Co., was called to the 
stand by Judge Dickinson and _ sub- 
jected to a line of routine ques- 
tions. 

(A report of the proceedings from 
Wednesday afternoon of last week 
to and including Monday of this 
week will be found on pages 1070- 
1076 of this issue.) 


Will Blow in Vanderbilt Stack 


Birmingham, Ala, May 15. (By 
wire.)—The Woodward Iron Co. has 
begun repair work on Vanderbilt 
No. 2 furnace, which was formerly 


owned by the Birmingham Coal & 
Iron Co. This stack is of 300-ton ca- 
pacity. The company expects to have 


it in operation within the next 35 or 
60 days, which is about the time re- 
quired to make necessary repairs. 


Ratify Bethlehem Issue 


New York, May 14. (By wire.)— 
Stockholders of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. today ratified the issue of $50,- 
000,000 in’ bonds, of which $15,000,000 
are refunding bonds and the balance 
will be kept in the directors’ hands 
for future development. 

Announcement is made that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has made a 


five-year contract with the American 
Locomotive Co. to furnish 1,000 tons 
of steel castings a week. The agree- 
ment becomes effective July 1. 





PRICES ADVANCED 





In Nuts and Bolts—The New Sched- 
ule of Discounts. 


A general advance in prices has 
been announced by nut and bolt man- 
ufacturers effective May 11. The 
amount of the advance varies accord- 
ing to the grade of product, but it 
reaches. several dollars a ton in some 
cases. ‘Considerable business has al- 
ready been done by the manufactur- 
ers on the new price basis. The re- 
vised schedule of prices on lots of 300 
pounds or more and within a freight 
zone of 20 cents from the seller’s 
plant is as follows: 

Small carriage bolts, cut thread, 8C 
and 10 off. 

Small carriage bolts, rolled threads, 
86 and 17% off. 

Large carriage bolts, 75 and 12% 
off. 

Small machine nuts, cut threads, 80 
and 15 off. 

Small machine nuts, rolled threads, 
80, 20 and 2% off. 

Large machine bolts, 75, 10 and 10 
off. 

Square hot-pressed nuts, blank or 
tapped, $6.50 off. 

Hexagon nuts, $7.40 off. 


TAKES OVER DOCK 





Pickands, Mather & Co. to Operate 
Ashtabula Dock. 


The Ashtabula & Buffalo Dock Co., 
a Pickands-Mather Co. corporation, 
will hereafter operate the Superior 
dock, at Ashtabula, formerly op- 
erated by the Pittsburgh & Conneaut 
Dock Co., on behalf of the Steel 
Corporation. E. O. Whitney will be 
the superintendent. The old dock 
No. 2, formerly operated by the Ash- 
tabula Dock Co., and equipped with 
12 Brown hoists, will be discontinued. 
The ore now on it will be transferred 
to the Superior dock. The Superior 
dock was extended a few years ago 
and equipped with four 15-ton elec- 
tric Huletts and conveying bridge. 
The old portion of the Superior dock 
has six Hoover & Mason unloaders 
and ten Brown hoist machines and 
will probably undergo some changes 
in equipment. 


Institute Meeting to be Largely 
Attended 


Indications point to a large attend- 
ance of iron and steel manufacturers 
at the second general meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute to 
be held in New York City, Friday 
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and Saturday, May 17 and 18. Ac- 
ceptances from about 175 for the ban- 
quet to be held at’ the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Friday evening, have been re- 
ceived and it is expected that this 
number will be increased to fully 200. 
Arrangements have been made for in- 
spection trips to be made about the 
city on Saturday by the visiting man- 
ufacturers, but these will be very in- 
formal in nature and will be left to 
the wishes of the individual ‘steel- 
maker. Among the places to be vis- 
ited will be the terminal improve- 
ments of the New York Central rail- 
road, the main power station of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and 
the Fifty-ninth street power house of 
the New York Edison Co. 


Death of George A. McDougall 


George Allan McDougall, sales man- 
ager at St. Paul, Minn., for the Car- 
negie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., and 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
died May 7, from pneumonia, aged 66 
years. Mr. McDougall had represented 
the Carnegie Steel Co. for more than 
20 years, and several representatives of 
the company were among the pallbearers. 





Prof. Nathaniel Walter Shed died 
in Buffalo, May 3. He was for near- 
ly 30 years identified with the iron 
and steel business of this country 
as a metallurgist and chemist. At 
the time of his death, he held the 
chair of metallurgy in the University 
of Buffalo, and was chemist of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 


Invited to Inspect Engine 


Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co. have 
issued invitations for an inspection of 
a new three-cylinder compound, di- 
rect-connected reversing engine, which 
has just been completed at their 
works in Pittsburgh for the Algoma 
Steel Co. The inspection will be held 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week. Much interest is being 
taken in this completed machine, as 
it represents the very latest ideas in 
reversing engines for heavy duty mill 
work, 

The officials of Mackintosh, Hemp- 
hill & Co. will receive the visitors dur- 
ing the three days of the inspection. 


Accident at Norrie Mine 


Seven men were killed and_ six 
others entrapped at the 2,000-foot 
level of the Norrie iron ore mine at 
Ironwood, Mich. in the Lake Su- 
perior region, by a cave-in on the 
night of May 13. 




















A Continuation School for Shop Apprentices 


How Cincinnati Machine Tool Builders Supple- 
meni Shop Work With Technical School Training 


A new type of industrial school that 


embraces all of the fundamentals of 
similar co-operative institutions of learn- 
ing, but which applies them in a differ- 
ent manner, Continua- 
tion School for Apprentices, in Cincin- 
nati. The principle applied in all of the 
other corresponding that’ have 


is found in the 


courses 


been founded in that city is that the 
school and the shop be brought into 
closer connection with each other so 


that the students can be given practical 
machine shop practice along with their 
studies. In the continuation school, 
however, the system is reversed, and 
the apprentices in the different machine 
shops throughout the city are taught 
the theoretical side of their work at 
the same time that they are engaged 
with the practical. 

There been 
for years, among Cincinnati 
turers, of the need of 
ber of technically-trained mechanics, and 
it was believed that the general efficiency 
of their establishments would be greatly 


a prevailing feeling 
manu fac- 


has 


a greater num- 


increased if their apprentices could in 
some way become interested in the tech- 
nical details of their work. About two 
years ago, therefore, this 
ment in mind, officials of 
the leading manufacturing firms in the 
teacher 


with senti- 


the two of 
city devised a plan to engage a 
having a practical as well as a technical 








knowledge of shop work, who would 
be able, without the aid of text books, 
to convey to his pupils the technical 
knowledge necessary to solve the me- 
chanical problems that would present 
shop. Two hours 
twice a week for 
receive instruction, 


themselves in the 
were then set 
these beginners to 


aside 
































A CLASS IN 








the school at first being held in the 
shops where the apprentices worked. 
By the end of the two years referred 
to, the school had ceased to be an ex- 
periment, and had attracted so much 
attention from other Cincinnati manu- 
facturers that there was a demand for 


a more elaborate working-out of the 











AN ADVANCED CLASS OF APPRENTICES 
5 i plan. The matter was taken up with 
OS? am: the Cincinnati board of education and 











ELEMENTARY DRAFTING 


an agreement was reached whereby the 
city was to provide the necessary teach- 
building, equipment and pay the 
general expenses for such a_ school, 
thus placing it under its direct jurisdic- 
tion, and the manufacturers agreed to 
enroll a sufficient number of apprentices 
to justify its establishment. Upon this 
proposition, then, the Cincinnati con- 
tinuation school was founded, being at 


ers, 


that time the first of its kind in the 
United States. 
The cost of the school is approxi- 


mately $4,000 a year. The manufactur- 
ing concerns interested in its establish- 
ment and continuance are as follows: 


J. A. Fay & Egan Co., R. K. LeBlond 


Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co., American Tool Works Co., 
Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co, J. B 
Morris Machine Tool Co, John S. 
McGowan Co., Cincinnati Planer Co., 










































































APPRENTICES ENGAGED IN SHOP WORK 
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ea 


chine Co., 


Greenwald Co., Oesterlein Ma- 
sradford Machine Tool Co., 
J. A. Day Co., Heisey-Wolf Machine 
Co., Mueller Machine Tool Co., Van 
Wyck Machine Tool Co., Steptoe Shap- 
er Co., and the Ahrens-Fox Engine Co. 

The floor 


in the second intermediate school build- 


school occupies an entire 
ing, on Ninth street, between Main and 
Walnut streets, and includes a = ma- 
chinists’ class and lecture room, a_print- 
ers’ class and lecture room, a club room, 
a chemical and physical laboratory, and 
a blue printing room with a dark room 
teachers are employ<d, 


attached. Two 


both well known in technical education 





the em- 
ployers each week, in time for the pay 
rolls. 


port of the school is made to 


New members are admitted to all 
classes when necessary, and some new 
pupils are admitted each week. The 


migration from the trades is heavy, and 
this has, until this year, left room for 
the newcomers. One of the first efforts 
of the school, dirceted to 
the holding of the 
trade until 
the environment 
fered through it. 

Apprentices are taken ques- 
tion as to their previous training, their 


however, is 
the apprentice to 
immune to 


of- 


has become 


and possibilities 


he 


without 
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science,—iron, its manufacture and 
founding; blueprints, mechanical and 
freehand drawing; shop practice,— 


shop conventionalities and necessities; 
civics, and the reading of the lives 
of the world’s improvers. 


Third year—Geometry and _ algebra, 
physics, shop practice, foremen’s 
question box, drawing, civics and 
economic history and _ literature. 

Fourth year - Trigonometry and 
applied mechanics; shop chemistry; 
shop practice — visiting industrial 
plants and discussing observations, 


especially of economy and waste; cul- 
ture—the man as a wage earner and 











































































































































































































circles in Cincinnati. acceptance as an apprentice in the shop citizen; debates. 
The attendance averages approximate- being the only requirement for admission A lesson consists of starting with- 
ly 250 pupils a week, who come in and some of the shops do not make out the real object for discussion in 
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PLAN OF CINCINNATI CONTINUATION SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE CLASS 


groups of about 30 each. The 
tices from the machine, pattern-making 


treated 


appren- 


are 
nine sec- 
day or 


departments 
into 


drafting 
and 


and 
are divided 
spending 
the week. 
arranged so the 
come at the beginning 
of the week the advanced students 
the latter part of the week. The educa- 
tional capacities of the apprentices range 
from several who could read _ the 
ordinary second reader lessons to those 
who have finished a regular high school 


as one 
each one-half 


hours in 


tions, 
each 
that 


four school 


The 


more 


classes are 
immature 


and 


not 


course. 
The apprentices are paid their usual 
wages for attendance by their employ- 
are deducted accordingly 
are absent or late. A re- 


which 
they 


ers, 
when 


ROOMS AND DEPARTMENTS 


The 


week, 


discriminating requirements. 
41/2 
Monday and 
for fifty-two 
year. Two additional half 
given the teachers to visit the shops, 
see the boys at work, talk to the 
foremen and to gather material for 
the courses of study. 

The course, which covers four years, 
corresponding to a term of appren- 
ticeship, comprises the following sub- 


any 


school operates days a 


beginning on finishing 
wecks a 


are 


on Friday, 


days 


jects: 

First year. — Shop arithmetic, spell- 
ing, reading, composition, geading 
blue prints, drawing, geographical re- 
lations of the shop materials, and 
civics. 

Second year, — Objective geometry; 


the class room, and by means of a 
graded set of symbols to gradually 
make the pupil see the object by the 
use of his imagination. When an ap- 
prentice can see a mathine work be- 
fore him without actually having it 
there, the object of the lesson has 
been accomplished and he has learned 
to think better. 

In addition to classes for appren- 
tices in machine shops, instruction is 
also given to apprentices in the dif- 
ferent printing establishments in the 
city, this new feature having been 
lately added, when the results of the 
school for machinists began to show. 
Its operation is similar to that of 
the other, the apprentices spending 
Thursdays in the class room from 
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7:30 to 11:30 a. m., and from 1 to 
5 p. m. For this time, as in the 
case of the mechanical apprentices, 
they are paid by their employers, to 
whom weekly reports of attendance 
are mailed. Saturday morning is 
spent by the instructor in the vari- 
ous shops, gathering material for the 





class room work. "About 50 boys 
are enrolled in this school, and are 
under the care*of a single instructor 
well versed in all the details of the 
printing trade. 

The continuation school as a whole 
has attracted considerable attention 
among manufacturers throughout the 
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country, and it is being inspected 
almost weekly by _ representatives. 
from different plants. As a _ result, 
several schools, based upon the meth- 
ods employed by this one, have 
sprung up in different parts of the 
country, and many more are being 
seriously considered. 


Recent State of Steam Turbine Development 


By A. G. Christie 


Continued from page 1013, May 9, issue of Tue Iron Trave Review. 


Thrust bearings are now provided 
on all types of turbines. These serve 
to adjust the position of the spindle 
and to take up any end thrust pres- 
ent. The end thrust in well designed 
turbines is usually of small amount 
and seldom causes trouble. These 
bearings are usually flooded with 
eil and are often made with bronze 
rings which can easily be replaced 
in case of damage. Several builders 
of the Curtis-Parsons turbines have 
substituted an oil thrust piston for 
the steam balance piston of the usual 
form. This piston is placed on the 
governor end of the shaft outside of 
the casing proper. The thrust is 
taken up by oil which is supplied un- 
der pressure and which can escape 
only through sets of labyrinth baffles 
on the piston and on the surrounding 
chamber. The piston adjusts itself for 
the amount of thrust present by a 
small axial movement of the shaft, 
thus opening or closing the discharge 
area for the oil through the laby- 
rinth baffles, and automatically varies 
the oil pressure on the face of the 
piston. 

The speed of Parsons turbines is 
usually controlled by a_ centrifugal 
governor of the Hartung or similar 
type which regulates the position of 
a balanced poppet valve through the 
medium of a steam or oil relay. The 
latter type is coming into more gen- 
eral use on account of its many ad- 
vantages over the steam relay. The 
steam is throttled either at constant 
pressure or by a pulsating action. 

Impulse turbines and turbines em- 
ploying a Curtis high-pressure ring 
usually govern by means of Hartung 
type governors and oil relays. The 
speed is sometimes controlled by 
simple throttling of the steam, which 
practice is common in Europe. In 
this case, additional nozzles can be 
opened or chosed by hand as re- 
quired. Other types employ both 
throttling and automatic nozzle reg- 


ulation, while, again, many turbines, 
particularly of the Curtis type, are 
built for nozzle governing alone. 

All turbines are now provided with 
a small overspeed governor, usually 
placed at the outside end of the shaft. 
This operates at a determined per- 
centage over speed and closes the 
main or secondary steam valve either 
by means of a steam or oil relay or 
by a falling weight through a sys- 
tem of levers and springs. The oil 
relay system has the advantage that 
the valve shuts immediately should 
the oil supply fail for any reason. 


Parsons turbines are usually pro- 
vided with a secondary overload valve 
which automatically admits live steam 
to the second diameter of blades. 
Impulse turbines have additional sets 
of nozzles with valves which may be 
opened automatically, or by hand in 
case of overloads. 


Casings 

Practice varies widely in regard to 
the construction of turbine casings. 
These are generally made of cast 
iron, though some European _ build- 
ers make the high-pressure front end 
of cast steel. Parsons turbines are 
built with the top and bottom halves 
single castings or made in _ sections. 
Some of the older designs of im- 
pulse turbines used’ solid diaphragm 
plates placed on the shaft between 
the disks. The clumsiness of hand- 
ling and the difficulty of making re- 
pairs with this construction has 
forced most builders to make these 
in halves and to fasten them to the 
top and bottom portions of the cas- 
ing. 

Cylinder casings are now made of 
symmetrical design and without any 
deep metal webs or ribs as stiffeners 
on the outside. Equalizing pipes with 
provision for expansion take the place 
of passages formerly cast in the cas- 
ings themselves. Strains due to un- 


equal temperatures must be avoided 
in all portions. 

When steam turbines are to be in- 
stalled at high altitudes, as in many 
locations in the west, the effect of 
altitude on economy frequently comes 
up. It can be easily shown that with 
the same boiler pressure and _ the 
same absolute pressure in the con- 
denser, the steam consumption of a 
turbine at 5,000 feet elevation should 
exceed that of a similar turbine at 
sea level by less than 1 per cent. 

Each turbine is designed to oper 
ate at maximum efficiency at some 
given vacuum. Owing to uncertain- 
ties in design factors for losses and 
to slight inaccuracies in construction, 
the most efficient vacuum may vary 
somewhat from that for which the 
turbine was designed. Theoretically, 
the steam consumption should de- 
crease as the vacuum increases, but 
this rate of decrease will vary for 
each type of turbine, depending on 
the blade areas and steam velocities 
of the low-pressure section. It is, 
therefore, essential that this rate 
of change be determined for each 
individual turbine by actual test. 

In the purchase of steam turbines, 
operating efficiency and costs should 
be considered together with first 
cost, and the machine selected should 
be the one on which the ultimate 
operating and fixed charges are a 
minimum. This practice is followed 
in Europe. In America the bargain- 
counter idea unfortunately possesses 
many engineers, and manufacturers 
have frequently been forced to sac- 
rifice efficiency in order to meet com- 
petition. 

The efficiency of a steam turbine 
may be expressed in terms of pounds 
of steam per kilowatt hour, as an ef- 
ficiency ratio or as the British ther- 
mal unit required per kilowatt hour. 
The steam consumption is dependent 
on the initial steam pressure, its tem- 
perature or quality, and the con- 
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denser pressure. These factors vary 
in almost every test and the effect of 
a variation in each is not the same 
for all classes of turbines. Hence, 
different turbines cannot usually be 
compared satisfactorily on the _ basis 
of their steam consumption. alone. 

The British thermal unit per kilo- 
watt-hour is figured above the heat 
of the liquid at exhaust pressure. This 
is not a_ satisfactory standard by 
which to results, for it is 
largely dependent on conditions be- 
yond the control of the turbine build- 
er. For instance, if the plant does 
not contain superheaters, the British 
thermal unit per kilowatt-hour will 
be high. The same will be true of a 
plant which has a warm cooling-wa- 
ter supply for and con- 
sequently low vacuum. Yet 
the turbines may be designed to give 
a high efficiency ratio under these 
conditions. In fact, they may be able 
to utilize the heat available more ef- 
ficiently than the turbines in another 
plant with both superheat and 
high vacuum. 


compare 


condensers 
carries 


high 


Low and Mixed-Pressure Turbines 


Many low-pressure turbines have 
been erected since 1904 and have 
shown very economical results. In 


some installations it is usual to pro- 
vide for operation on high-pressure 
steam when the supply of exhaust 
steam is insufficient to meet the pow- 


er demand. Hence, the mixed pres- 
sure furbine has been developed. In 
Europe a Curtis stage is added at 
the inlet and the live steam passed 


through this before entering the low- 
pressure The whole of the 
heat content of the live steam can be 
effectively utilized by this method. 
Bleeder turbines are also being built, 
in which, after partial expansion to 
some fixed pressure, a portion of the 
steam is withdrawn from the casing 
for heating or industrial purposes. 
Low-pressure turbines are frequent- 
ly installed to use the exhaust steam 
of reciprocating engines without re- 
generators. In this case the gener- 
ators are sometimes tied together 
electrically and the turbines are only 
fitted with an overspeed governor. 
Such turbines are usually installed in 
stationary work, only when the re- 
ciprocating engines are already in 
The high-pressure turbine 
plant ‘requires less floor 
complicated machin- 
first cost and in 


section. 


service. 

in a new 
space, has 
ery, is cheaper in 
maintenance, and approaches, if it 
does not equal, the economy to be 
derived from the combination unit in 
every-day service. It is probable 
that low-pressure turbines will be in- 
stalled in the near future in large gas 


less 





stations to utilize the waste 


engine 
heat in the gas engine exhausts. 


Turbo-compressors are built either 
with curved or radial impeller blades 
which discharge the air into smooth 
expanding diffusor channels to con- 
vert the velocity energy of the cur- 
rent into pressure. Usually guides 
are provided to direct the air into 
the entrance of the next stage with- 
out eddies. All passages are made 
as smooth as possible with no abrupt 
bends or turns, and all walls are wa- 
ter-cooled. The air is prevented from 
leaking back from stage to stage by 
labyrinth packings such as are used 
in impulse turbines. 

Turbo-blowers have also been built 
to deliver large volumes of air at low 
pressure, such as are required in fur- 
nace work. These units have no wa- 
ter-cooled jackets. The first difficult 
problem encountered in the construc- 
tion of turbo-blowers or compressors 
was the provision of a suitable gov- 
erning device for the unit. However, 
several ingenious and satisfactory ar- 
rangements have recently been devel- 
oped and it is probable that this dif- 
ficulty will soon be overcome com- 
pletely. 

The efficiency of turbo-compressors 
with water-cooling is defined as the 
ratio of the power required to com- 
press the given quantity of gas iso- 
thermally to the power consumed at 
the compressor coupling in the actual 
compression. This efficiency in well 
designed units with discharge pres- 
sures between 60 and 150 pounds should 
fall within the limits of 60 and 70 
per cent. 


Turbo-Driven Pumps 


The steam turbine is an_ ideal 
source of power to drive centrifugal 
pumps, especially when it is necessary 
to lift against high heads. Hence it 
has been installed in several places 
for city fire service, using lake or 
river water in high-pressure mains. 
The efficiency of such _ centrifugal 
pumps usually ranges from 65 to 80 
per cent, so that, in spite of the high 
efficiency of the turbine itself, the 
combined set will not give as good 
economy as a high grade reciprocat- 
ing pumping engine. However, its 
first cost is low, it requires no inter- 
nal lubrication, takes up very little 
floor space, and has no valves to re- 
quire examination or renewals. 

Attempts have been made to adopt 
steam turbines for direct connection 
to continuous current generators and 
other slow-speed machinery. A steam 
turbine to be economical must be a 
high-speed machine, and hence its use 
with slow-speed machinery has not 
proved entirely satisfactory. Dr. De 
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Laval adopted spur gearing as a means 
of reducing speeds on his first sim- 
ple impulse turbines, and builders of 
this type still use this construction. 
It is only within the last few years 
that attempts have been made to ap- 
ply gearing as a means of spéed re- 
duction on other types of turbines. 


The Westinghouse Machine Co. is 
now manufacturing’ direct - current 
turbo-generators with the Melville- 


MacAlpine reduction gearing between 
turbine and generator. This gear is 
also being built for use in marine 
work to drive slow-speed propellers. 
The gear wheels in this construction 
are carried on a floating frame so 
that the teeth may be always in cor- 
rect alignment. One set of such 
gearing showed under test an ef- 
ficiency of 98.5 per cent. 


Geared Turbines 


C. A. Parsons & Co. have built sev- 
eral notable reduction gears for steam 
turbines, in which the floating frame 
idea was omitted. A mixed pressure 
steam turbine is now in use driving 
a three high set of rolls through 
gearing at the Calderbank Steel 
Works near Glasgow, Scotland. A 
flywheel is placed on the same shaft 
as the driven gear and thus takes the 
shock off the turbine when a billet 
enters the rolls. ; 

It is perfectly feasible to adopt the 
steam turbine through gearing to 
belt and rope drives when these are 
required in large powers. Under 
certain conditions, where fuel costs 
are high and water for condensation 
is plentiful, such an installation would 
prove an economical investment in 
place of reciprocating engines. The 
direct turbine drive would then come 
into competition with the motor 
drive. The losses in line shafting can 
be greatly reduced by the use of ball 
or roller bearings so that the turbine 
drive may prove very economical in 
some instances as compared with in- 
dividual motor drives. 

The use of geared turbines in large 
sizes has been in the nature of an ex- 
periment until quite recently. Judg- 
ing from the results obtained in re- 
cent installations, their commercial 
success seems now assured. 

The cost of manufacture is a very 
important item in determining the 
future development of the steam tur- 
bine. Types such as the original 
Parsons and the Rateau, while in- 
herently of very high efficiency, have 
too high manufacturing costs to com- 
pete with the new combined types. 

The writer offers as his opinion 
that the combined types, such as the 
Curtis-Parsons, the Curtis-Rateau and 
also the Curtis-Rateau-Parsons, prev- 
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iously described, will very soon super- 
sede the simple types. It is probable 
that the Curtis turbine will eventual- 
ly be built only in horizontal units 
and will gradually be modified to a 
Rateau or even a drum impulse con- 
struction in the low-pressure _ sec- 
tions. The freedom from close ad- 
justment in impulse turbines and the 
recent improvements in blading ma- 
terials will greatly increase the use 
of this type, although Curtis-Parsons 
turbines are said to be cheaper to 
manufacture. In actual operation, it 
is an open question among engineers 
whether the reaction turbine has a 
higher commercial efficiency than the 
impulse type, and hence buyers us- 


ually consider first cost and personal . 


preference only, 

Turbines will probably be made 
shorter with very stiff shafts. With 
this construction many of the earlier 
blading troubles will disappear. But 
the peripheral speeds will also be in- 
creased and this will involve the de- 
velopment of suitable blading mate- 
rial and methods of holding blades 
that will satisfy these new require- 
ments. Recent results seem to indi- 
cate that improved efficiency may be 
looked for with increased blade 
speeds. 

Several impulse turbines have been 
built recently in Europe where the 
expansion was not complete in the 
nozzle, so that a portion of the ex- 
pansion took place in the first mov- 
ing blades. Some large Curtis tur- 
bines recently installed in America 
are said to have Parsons blading in 
the last stage. These developments 
would indicate a movement to intro 
duce reaction principles in impulse 
turbines, and further illustrate the 
tendency to merge types. 

With regard to detail, simplicity 
will be the leading consideration. 
With the introduction of Curtis high- 
pressure stages, nozzle governing will 
undoubtedly be used to an increasing 
extent, though the results obtained 
by Westinghouse, by Zoelly, and by 
Bergmann with simple throttling gov- 
ernors, raise a question as to whether 
the additional complication of nozzle 
governing will pay. Oil relays will 
probably replace all other systems of 
governing on account of their sim- 
plicity and reliability. The simple 
and efficient centrifugal oil pump 
governor of Sulzer appears to be an 
improvement of considerable mo- 
ment, and will probably receive ex- 
tensive use. 

With the development of suitable 
gearing for steam turbines, their field 
of application has been greatly in- 
creased and turbines will shortly be 
used for purposes which engineers 


today would consider them utterly 
unfit. Low-pressure turbines will 
continue to be installed in plants 
where reciprocating engines are still 
in operation and also where large 
quantities of waste heat are available. 
The low and mixed pressure types of 
turbines will find a very extended use 
in connection with heating systems, 
evaporators, etc. 

The development of the past ten 
years has been truly marvelous. No 
great gain in thermal efficiency seems 
possible, so that future improvements 
will be largely along the line of de- 
tail construction and modification. 


Reversing Duty Motor Starter 


The increased use of individual 
motor-driven machines has also led 
to uses requiring a motor capable of 
being operated in either direction. 
The reversible starter for dirrect cur- 
rent motors illustrated herewith is a 




















CUTLER-HAMMER REVERSIBLE 
MOTOR STARTER 


newly designed type built by The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
This starter provides in one appar- 
atus means for proper acceleration 
of the motor in either direction. One 
operating lever only is required. 
When running in either direction, 
the motor is protected against failure 
of current supply or excessive drop 
in voltage, just as in the single di- 
rection starter. The lever is automat- 
ically returned to the central or “off” 
position if the current fails or volt- 
age drops so that excessive currents 
and burn-outs of the motor cannot 
occur. Renewable segments are used 
on this type of starter. 


A new plant is being designed for 
the Germantown Tool Works at 
Wayne Junction, Pa. to consist of 
seven one-story buildings. 
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A Comprehensive Catalog of Cutler- 
Hammer Products 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, recently issued a catalog cov- 
ering all of its products, which has a 
number of unique features. It is a 
loose leaf book containing over S800 
pages, 5 x 8 inches in size. It is 
thoroughly indexed and is divided into 
15 departments, each provided with 
ready reference index tabs. In this 
manner data regarding related appa- 
ratus is grouped together. For in- 
stance, the first department covers 
field rheostats, the second motor 
starters and the third speed regulators, 
etc. Each separate device is described 
in an individual bulletin, and as 
changes are made in the apparatus 
new bulletins are sent to the owners 
of the catalog from time to time. In 
this manner it is possible to keep the 
book up-to-date without trouble. 

The volume contains such an unu- 
sual amount of information regarding 
electrical apparatus as to almost de- 
serve the name of a handbook on con- 
trollers, rheostats, motor starters, reg- 
ulators, etc. Each piece of apparatus 
is not only fully described and _ illus- 
trated, but dimensions, prices and 
special information regarding its uses 
are given. There is a margin of 1% 
inches on each page which is occupied 
by a series of thumb-nail sketches 
showing typical installations of the 
various types of apparatus. This in- 
formation should be especially valu- 
able to the designer in furnishing him 
with ideas on the best methods of 
laying-out electrical systems. 

The book was edited and published 
under the direction of Charles L. Ben- 
jamin, advertising manager of the Cut- 
ler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


Auto cylinders, pistons and piston 
rings will be made by The Reliance 
Foundry Co., Richmond, Ind., recently 
incorporated. No heavy work will be 
undertaken for the present. The com- 
pany advises that its output will be 
about 30,000 tons annually. The foun- 
dry has been equipped with up-to-date 
machinery. 


California is the only state which 
makes a commercial production of 
borax annually. The output for 1910 
according to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was 42,357 short tons, 
valued at $1,201,842. Less than 4 tons 
was imported. About one-half of the 
borax consumed is used in the enam- 
eling industry for making kitchen and 
sanitary ware. Each year some new 
use is found for the mineral. 











Fssential Features of a Foundry Cost System 


Suggestion for Arranging a System to Meet Individual Require- 


ments—Record Cards 


So many foundry cost systems have 


been offered from time to time, vary- 


ing widely in method and detail, that 
it will 
that my method of collecting, arrang- 


savor of presumption to say 


ing and disposing of foundry data is 


better than any other. As a matter 
of fact, nearly every foundry requires 
different treatment and a cost man 


system to fit into the 
them. 

manufacturing 
the 


must 


must arrange a 


conditions he finds 
The 


plant is 


as 
man in a 
lo »ked 
the place. 
get it 


cost 
usually upon as 


He 


Cc rrectly, or 


man of 
data 


trouble 
get the 
all his work is a farce. 


and 
Too often he 


and Monthly Cost 


hills when you have mountains to 
compute. Systems burdened with 
cumbrous and extended details, giving 
no useful informmation, nor contrib- 
uting to means of discovering the 
causes that help to make an increase 
or decrease in the cost of the output 
from month to month, are like roads 
built and maintained at big expense, 
but leading to nowhere. All that can 
be said for them is that they are 
somebody’s very elaborate and beau- 
tiful system. 

After a cost system is installed, no 
matter how simple or elaborate, every 


detail must be religiously followed 


Compilations 


By S. E. Nold 


will fit into no filing case. A list of 
standard sizes can be had for the 
asking from any firm furnishing filing 
cabinets and card systems. Before 
sending a form to the printer, be sure 
to mark on the copy and insist on 
having printed on the job a line sim- 
ilar to this: L-483-500-2-25-12. This 
would read: L, the department to be 
charged; 483, the form number; 500, 
number of cards or sheets ordered, 
and 2-25-12, date of This will 
tell at a glance, when your stock gets 
low, how long this lot has lasted 
without the necessity of looking up 
the invoice and to what department 


order. 
















































































fails, because he cannot get the sup- up and faithfully carried out, or fail- to charge the job. 
port of the men higher up to compel ure will follow. Everlastingly after it, The material card shown in Fig. 1 
those on whom he must depend for is the price of a clean cost. No sys- was designed for pig iron, but later 
information, to supply, through aven- tem can work itself. was used for all kinds of foundry ma- 
ues, he has prepared, the data he Carefully-prepared printed forms terial. Pig, scrap, fire clay, fire brick, 
must have to get- results. When the are indispensable in cost work. " Uni- limestone, coke, coal, sand, seacoal, 
foundry manager, superintendent or versal forms are seldom satisfactory, coke blacking, flour, molasses and 
foreman — _ whatever lumber were among 
the title of the man in MATERIAL. Cherry Valley Fig. ___ = = PRICE. /é: 40. the materials I kept 
charge may be—heart- FROM ___MA. Hanna _& Co.___ Cleveland, O0.____ FRT. ___}J/O_- track of on these 
ily co-operates with CAR NOG. 5. nee. SHIPPED << <o- i, SRS POUNDS ~ ~__-- cards. All — invoices 
the cost man, the re- a ee | | | ee on for foundry material 
sult is never in doubt. | DATE WEIGHT DATE WEIGHT DATE WEIGHT were sent to my desk 
And who, if not the and from these I filled 
foreman, ought to be OQ out duplicate cards 
so much interested in uJ _— for each invoice, re- 
getting an_ intelligent taining one, and send- 
exposition and  com- ing the other to the 
parison of facts about foundry foreman. All 
the foundry work? In Form L-488-509-2-25-10 pig iron was ranked, 
addition to daily re- each car by itself, and 
ports, the foreman Fee Sa Se the car number paint- 
should be furnished with a copy of as they are sure to lack either some- ed on several pigs of each car. The 
the monthly reports, the same as_ thing essential, or call for informa- amounts taken from each car were 
furnished the management by the tion not wanted. A new cost man_ reported daily to the foundry office, 
cost man. This will make him not who sweeps aside all that his prede- and entered on the material cards. 
only willing, but anxious to assist in cessor has left over, sending printed When a car was used, it was re- 
having all the data shown up in the forms to the obsolete corner, is a bull ported to the foundry office, and 
reports. This may look like dicta- in a china store. Some of the most the corresponding card was _ footed 
tion to the management, but it is really complete and desirable forms | have and compared with the invoice 
only a plea that the cost man be seen, I found among the effects of a weight. In this way errors in weigh- 
given a reasonable opportunity to cost man who had failed to make ing and reporting were detected, and 
make good. good. Proof that complete forms made the men in charge more care- 
No cost system can be satisfactory. cannot produce satisfactory cost. ful. Other materials recorded on these 
unless it takes care of every item of I have been asked to give forms cards were reported, daily or monthly. 


material and labor outlay and over- 
head charges, or if a part of a manu- 
facturing plant, its proportionate share 
of overhead charges. All material and 
labor must be classified under a suf- 
ficient number of heads, in order that 
a higher or lower cost can readily 
be traced to particular items. 

But systematizing can easily be 
overdone. Don’t waste time on mole- 


that have proven satisfactory, with in- 
formation how to use them. While 
these answered their purpose admira- 
bly where they were used, most of 
them would undoubtedly have to be 
modified to fit into another. 

All forms should be made in stand- 


ard sizes. A card half an inch too 
long or too wide adds unnecessary 
expense, and breeds protanity, as 1t 


But how, when and by whom and 
where and how the materials are kept 
depends so much on the situation and 
the men in charge that a plan must 
be worked out for each separate 
plant. 

All metals and cupola supplies were 
daily reported to the cost man on 
daily cupola report blanks, shown in 
Fig. 8. This sheet was designed by the 
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FIG. 2—RECORD CARD 
foundry superintendent to meet his I have seen so much trouble accruing 


particular requirements and provided 
for recording valuable data, for his 
own use. Only special work, calling 
for a certain analysis, was noted on 
the bottom of this report. 

The record card, Fig. 2, and the 
work card, Fig. 3, brought the order 
into the foundry. The record card 
remained in the foundry office. The 
work card was broken in two and the 
molder’s half was tacked onto the pat- 
tern and the coremaker’s half was 
tacked onto the corebox, or was given 
to the core boss. The molders and 
coremakers entered their time on their 
respective cards. As the jobs were 
completed, these work cards were 
brought into the foundry office, and 
the time was transferred to the record 
card. 

The chipping card, Fig. 4, was filled 
out in the foundry office from the rec- 
ord card, and was given to the chip- 
ping boss, and the time, if it was pos- 
sible to distribute it fairly, was en- 
tered on these cards. Where there 
are many small pieces of many kinds. 
from many orders in the tumbling 
mills at the same time, an estimated 
cost placed on the record cards of 
each job in question, is the sensible 
thing to do. To spend 25 cents worth 
of time, trying to distribute 17 cents 
of cost, is making cost, not finding it. 
As fast as jobs are chipped, or if the 
pieces are large, as fast as pieces are 
chipped, they should be weighed and 
marked. Mark every piece. Not to 
mark them is one of the most prolific 
sources of error, trouble and loss. Mark 
them with yellow or white paint. Mark 
them somehow—but mark them. If 
there is insufficient space on a piece for 
tag to one or more 
the lot, and mark the tag. 


a mark, wire a 
pieces of 


from not doing it, that I am trying to 
emphasize the necessity of doing it. 
Mark your castings, and economize 
profanity, save friendships and make 
money for your firm. Somebody about 
your place ought to be able to tell 
how,to mark them. Find the man! 
In a jobbing foundry, immediate no- 
tice should be sent to the shipping 
department, or the department order- 
ing shipments, of orders completed. 
In Fig. 6 is shown the daily foundry 
production sheet. Making up this re- 
port should be the first work of the 
foundry clerk in the morning. The 
order of the work would be some- 
thing like this: Bring the molders’ 
work cards and clock cards into the 
office. Check the work cards against 
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agree. Enter all the work cards, con- 
taining time for the previous day, on 
the production sheet and note the num- 
ber of pieces molded and molders’ 
clock numbers. If a piece is partly 
molded, but none finished that day, 
mark X in NF (not finished) column, 
following the description. 


As the weight and bad castings can- 
not be ascertained until the chipping 
and cleaning is done, a few of these 
partly finished sheets must be sent to 
those information at 
once of what has been made. A num- 
ber of sheets can be made at one 
writing by carbon paper, and 
the number to be made and whom 
sent, must be determined by the man- 
agement. These sheets should be on 
the desks where needed, an hour after 
work is begun in the morning. Those 
in charge of the work passing through 
the shops need this information as 
early as it is possible to get it to 
them. Two sheets must be retained 
in the foundry office until the weights 
and bad castings are filled in; then 
one copy is sent to the cost man and 
the other is retained. 


who need the 


using 


A -careful study of this sheet will 
show it to be a complete exposition 
of the progress of the work on the 
floor, the day’s production and dis- 
tribution, and the men producing each 
piece, and their failures. The time 
and material necessarily must be taken 
care of on other sheets or forms. 
On the daily foundry time _ sheet, 
Fig. 7, all foundry time is entered 
daily by the foundry clerk, after the 
production sheet is disposed of. Al 
foundry clock cards should be classi- 
fied by marking them as _ suggested 
by the numbers from 100 to 129 on 
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FIG. 3—WORK CARD 
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marked 110 would indicate molders; 
115, coremakers, and so on through 
the list. It is comparatively easy to 
fill out these foundry time sheets by 
this method. These sheets are daily 
sent to the cost man. Checking these 


against the payroll at the end of the 
month, verifies the time and gives 
him an intelligent plan of distributing 
the time. ; 


The condemnation report is shown 
in Fig..5. When a piece is found to 
be defective or wrong, whether the 
discovery is made in the foundry, ma- 


chine shop, erecting room or _ store 
room, a condemnation report should 
at once be made out. This should 


clearly state the description of the 
piece, what the defect is or the reason 
for rejection, and if possible, who is 
responsible, and the hours of machine 
time before the error was discovered. 
This report .carries with it an order 
for a replacement, unless instructions 
to the contrary are given. The foun- 
dry superintendent or foreman should 


OK all condemnations made in the 
foundry and the superintendent or 
manager, those made outside of the 
foundry. This is only a _ suggestion. 


but the propriety of it can be ap- 
preciated. These condemnation reports 
are used by the cost man in making 
up the bad castings account for the 
month. The same condemnation re- 
ports can be used for all errors on all 
kinds of material throughout the plant, 
where a machine shop and other de- 
partments are in connection with the 
foundry. 

A complete foundry report is made 
up at the end of each month from the 
data collected, most of it daily, and 
the balance at the end of the month. 
How best to summarize the material 
used depends so much on where it 
is stored, how it is transported, what 
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the facilities are for weighing, and except that additional supplies for 
who has charge of it, that it seems melting are introduced. It is. best, 


worse than foolish to attempt to give 
general instructions that would be of 
any. value. Use common sense methods, 
but by all means get a report on 
everything used. Check your material 
cards carefully each month with the 
stock on hand, wherever it is possible 
to do so. See to it that every bin 
and every package or lot, wherever it 
is possible to do so, is plainly marked 
to indicate what it contains. Time 
and money will be saved by following 
this procedure. 

Collect all metals as shown in Ta- 
ble I, and carry out the cost at the 
purchase price, plus the freight. The 
total pounds of metals will represen‘ 
the cupola charge for the month. It 
will be noted that part of the metal: 
in this report were melted in an aii 
furnace, but the principle is the same 
as if all had been melted in cupolas. 
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FIG. 4—CHIPPING CARD 


however, to make separate reports, as 
the cost of producing air furnace iron 
is not the same as for cupola iron. 


Referring to the item, 249,700 pounds 
Our Scrap, it will be noted that it is 
entered at the same price as Bought 
Scrap, namely, $14.25. On the other 
hand, the amount of gates and sur- 
plus and bad. castings, which have 
been returned, and for which we have 
taken credit at the same price, amount- 
ed to only 184,126 pounds. As it 
seems a common practice to make 
no charge for gates and surplus added 
to the charge, and take no credit for 
gates and surplus returned, I call at- 
tention to the above figures. What 
would that have done to the cost if 
I had followed that plan? Charge 
everything you use, and take credit 
for everything you get back, is a rule 
that will keep you straight. 

The item of loss, as here found, will 
need explanation, as it marks a new 
departure in foundry cost. All foun- 
drymen know how difficult it is to 
get even an approximately correct 
account of the gates and surplus from 
day to day. Especially is this true 
when part of the castings are very 
heavy. You will not ask to be shown 
that this is true, you know it to be 
a fact. Years of experience and test- 
ing out have shown that the item of 
loss, the amount that goes up the 
stack and what is not recovered will. 
in a well-managed iron foundry, run 
uniformly. It has been demonstrated 
also, that where good conditions pre- 
vail, a loss slightly less than 3 per 
cent of the cupola charge can be ob- 
tained, while in shops where careless 
methods are the rule, there is no limit 
to the loss. By no means accept 3 
per cent as a standard mark for 
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FIG. 6—DAILY FOUNDRY PRODUCTION SHEET 


your foundry. Find out what it is and 
use your own figure. If you use a 
rate just a shade higher than it really 
is, there will be a small accumulation 
of scrap not accounted for, which can 
be adjusted easily at any time. 

Now, here is the proposition, and 
the solution of it. Assuming that 3 
per cent would cover the loss, you 
have your good castings weighed to 
you, you have your bad castings 
weighed to you, and you have 3 per 
cent of your cupola charge represent- 
ing your loss. The sum of these 
three amounts, deducted from your 
cupola charge, must leave the amount 
of your gates and surplus, the amount 


that ought to be recovered. With all 
sincerity I can say that this method 
has won out to the complete _ satis- 
faction of everyone | have known to 
try it, and it saves the necessity of 
weighing gates and _ surplus, except 
to verify the estimate for loss. 

The melting supplies consist prin- 
cipally of fuel, flux and fire clay, and 
being reported daily on the cupola 
daily reports, it is a simple matter 
to make up the monthly report. Melt- 
ing labor is taken from the Report 
of Foundry Time, Fig. 7. Assemble 
the three items—metals, melting sup- 
plies and melting labor—under Cost of 
Melted Iron, Table 1. By dividing each 


item by the number of pounds of 
good castings gives the cost of each 
item in one pound of good castings 
The total of these extensions gives 
tlle cost of melted iron in good cast- 
ings. 

General supplies have already been 
noted on the Material Card, Fig. 1. 
Under this head are charged all ma- 
terial not included in metals and melt- 
ing supplies. While I have thrown 
all these items together, they may be 
divided into molding supplies, core 
supplies and miscellaneous supplies, 
or each item can be carried out against 
one pound of good castings. But this 
would necessitate carrying out the ex- 
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tensions, instead of six places, to at 
least seven or eight places. Up to 
a certain point it pays to go into small 
details, but too much attention to un- 
important details that bring no results, 
become a burden. ; 

The distribution of foundry labor, 
which includes all labor except melt- 
ing labor and salaries, is explained 
by the Daily Foundry Time Report, 
Fig. 7. The cost of each division of 
time, divided by the number pounds 
of good castings, gives the cost in 
one pound of good castings of all 
labor except melting labor. This af- 
fords an opportunity to check each 
item against the same item in former 
reports, and aids in determining the 
‘causes of a higher or lower labor 
cost. 

Salaries should be distributed 
through the overhead. As the over- 
head is made up almost entirely in 





Table I. 


March, 1912. 
Base For Ficurinc Founpry Cost. 


Peet COSt OF CASTIII... . ocr ese s $0.019930 
Depuct 
DEOMI: howl deaskawd $0.003497 
COTEMAKING «... cece eee 0.001531 
CO Svea sxcdees 0.000836 0.005864 
$0.014066 


Add actual molding, coremaking and 
chipping cost. 


Base, INCLUDING OVERHEAD IN DEDUCTION. 


Net cost of castings............ $0.019930 
Devuct 
LS a ee es, $0.003497 
COTERIAIINE. . 6 0 s06.0:0 0 0% 0.001531 
NUE 6 ce Snes 45. 9% 0.000836 
i, ne ae ee 0.003025 0.008889 
$0.011041 


Per cent overhead is of molding, core- 
SRARING: ANG CRIS: ov a0 coc cicccecce 
Add actual molding, coremaking and 

chipping cost, plus 52 per cent, to get the 

cost on anv one piece or job. 
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Table II. 
FOUNDRY REPORT. 


GENERAL SUPFLIES 


Roam CONE: “WOK CONGas os oa c's. ch ls Pod Ue Reve ccundeah Medawen $ 2.95 
eee C000: DONE | DIN os Ooo MS aes GS odin cae Wee Ree 4.7° 
Sete COR Te SN iy sav sb ca koe bs buds Antec wwe eae aol 1.4° 
CFS CON ON ao nga os sores org we PanlWe Toad Cate ante : 0.80 
kel. OER nN CONE os ok 6 05s ohne hk Obs Khe dae eR eOe 1.05 
LZ.ae: ee a BON xe oc ox. bee aw ok Oly eae ce cud 1.40 
SUE - MONS. SEO iiss 5g) 5 ais occ Sassi diaia. 4» @ oS ue Ie Db wees 1.10 
S42 CORE COE, TROD 0 55o coc ccc heads te bells eemeh gue eens 5.10 
2:09 TOME OURO “COIN ass ooo o F.5:0 osu ede ot ch aepebley nd caete 10.20 
31% COND - COTE “COMPOSHION: . o.oo ci neic cccaiverevecteccsoed 24.00 
V7] COR COME GUNG Cs ons oc nancies opts odcdemadivs heen 12.15 
Ry ER ke Sees rods ime RO CRS E TCR OTR ATER EEO REN 29.22 
580 pounds Bull Run tale per 100 pounds............e+eeee U.85 
550 WET SOR, ica sc bocca Pidcecdideeanesanweciaees 0.04 
60 TO SROOOE. 5 va c.ceeh bacbnyaeae) <a nedersanacdeeess 0.14 


5100 EE TRIG s 6c a pusid nuceh nk od x Een es sede asses eadits 24.71 


Gross cost. 


Total cost. 


$674.53 


Cost per pound. 


























the accounting department, it could 
not be gone into in an explanation 
of a foundry report. 

Having the cost of melted iron, gen- 
eral supplies, foundry labor and over- 
head, and having found the cost of 
one pound of good castings in each, 
their total will represent the average 
cost per pound of good castings. 

Having obtained the average cost 
of castings, we will proceed to show 
how to find the true cost of each 
piece or job. In studying the items 
of a foundry cost those which fluc- 
tuate most, and which in the largest 
measure contribute to a higher or 
lower cost, are molding, coremaking 
and chipping, cleaning being included 
in chipping. The other items remain 
more nearly constant as applying to 
the different pieces or jobs. Accept- 
ing this to be true, we will consider 
the base for figuring the foundry cost. 
Table III. Referring to the account 





ME UEIE Vedic vated sous bbb ce sd ivtpee phd bmieep eke pee Reward $3,214.44 $0.003497 
DENTINE Sib herden aksn de sce kbsce cs 00040 Cige@etidaseveneeete 256.05 0.000278 
CUTNNEE OA a Vb enn 2d 48 00's $14-04.0 080 e es Abed ea see teen 1.407.14 0 001531 
I nave t cowie cuca ou 6 ccd SPEC Ebas FEE CUES OUR ain 730.83 0.000795 
SN A ey Oe Pe re Py er ere fri es 37.95 0.000041 
RO. bea hes a baie dire 00 1A < HEeS 0 OR es EEO R AE ONE nee 48.07 0.000053 
MITE < AION “COTO WRID Soe. 05.6.0 0's 5 0 asics kc ape eS aba RIBS Eee 121.21 0.000132 
RINONI  (WONUNNER 5G Gl iaa's bo cps paeias Spend ewes Cm kmeee cub Meeeee 337.47 0.000367 
SRE CIO 5 Sos a aie OAV Oke re OS RRC ER Ne ee 1,429.44 0.001555 
$7,582.65 $0.008249 
Per CENT OF TOTAL CHARGE. 
Pounds. Per cent. 
VIRZIS WOO CHBUNEE on cid se ws cdcemcetaawslavweutscucce MlmebO eens o0'shu tame 80.82 
16,578: DRG. COMMER onic cd ccawcds cove ass eaine eas Rew KP RU ROR eed Creme nesNe 1.46 
367;543 gates BNE SUT DINE: 6 iin gk 6 6-05.80 nin 5655 9 Os Ho 0 ORE enw seceadesuen 14.72 
FRET LOGS s o.00 6 60 508 00'S COE GES 84.6 ENE CHED ad oe CORVECORERE THEO CSCO UMN MT Om 3.00 
1,257,860 TOUR ChATRE ©... 66 ds iw 4555.0 oe cele ee pwtee Rae tae eeRa act eer eeenie 100.00 
Per CENT OF CASTINGS. 
Per cent. 
OI9.212 Bond: COMUNE 6 oiic cnt i vb cpanel 6s weds vaneeve mek eeUnC kes Oh ene eee enone 98 
Rpae “SRO CAMEOS oo ics be ennd cease ches Undies kaesesdawed eae ak Cee ee 1.77 
935,791 100.0% 
Table III. 
FOUNDRY REPORT. 
Cupola and Air Furnace Metals. 

Pounds. Gross tons. * Perton. Total cost. 
143,960 Ee a EO EE rete nr $16.75 $1,076.52 
59,400 Beco Gee Wee © BERG iiss <icpat rss hop Saeko nee 18.9) 501.04 
21,200 Vie OCU: CONT DIR ints ss ccndicc cis Keo saan HeeeS 15.65 148.05 
19,680 Oe Sg OE Sea sid aime ep orang rt ee. Yom 144.87 
280,080 13506 BOG \ONR® Sika g bie e es eR cte be weewetead 15.50 1,938.12 
21,800 Pile) CE Ge hoc idgtecss sc bat n ks es oeeueredeute 17.40 169.30 
2,400 Lee: SO LEMNOS s wadara Ries sonic cs wetie sea eecanshee 15.90 17.01 
191,840 S508) JRROE (RODED . 6 sare cc cinsc + ces naa eee 14.25 1,220.37 
115,30u SEQRE \IOOUEE SCURD ce ces ois SF 25a Cee tee renee oa 14.00 720.58 
249.7009 Ree: RE ROEM © oasicc Se dsos cee us Pa rere ye 14.25 1,588.45 
32,000 TEAS “Sibet BRE oo hc ke nes es ee 12.10 171.4% 
62°S69°L$ ‘oBIeWD [RIOT CoE Zell 


34,021—3 per cent ior loss 





1,103,339 Amount melted iron. 
Credit :— 
16,578 Bad castings. 
167,548 Gates and surplus: 


106,126. 82:20 wrees- tans. at) SiG BS ioe & 2 sic ges < cede tensasecns 
eek Gost: OF cRetAless ss oo os bc cescvi gan cae ceaved ees 
Melting Supplies. 
SF. BO ROME COO. 5. vididie sc. vcnwedle wise cmeuddus ss eubees beeen $ 2 
ee: COMEDY nods < cae diced a cepe Vets cae ocmbnsecabreknmane 1 
SU sre CO I CORE oko d isco Vaeaccacecaabaventeaeuenataet cf 
Se, BORE TINO CI oe cards odceee sce dkecken 6c an haps Ooiede 1 
OO OY Pee Ee TT eee oe re ery 1 
PO TOR POR TOG oa oi a PRS 5 Si ce 6 ages nese earns 10 
Cost of Melted Iron. 
Total cost. 
a. Uo nie FST. Sy abi re @ 6 seed Xo Ree LIU $6,438.94 
Melting supplies ......+.....-.- Voitale ahead ae hte chon 371.95 
ME TUNG ovina sew Ssids span esesshcessava hedinwcast 313.95 
$7,124.84 
Cost of Cupola and Air Furnace Iron. 
Total cost. 
EE Ai wkd» tnd 0 8 xe baie ealeide «ss elseue $7.124.84 
to RS Era err rere ree Te 674.53 
Moeemdey: -16Re. iia. os bases Pe lia vialee' e's bab a xe 7.582.65 
CORN oe sa io ck ob ealeunaid as ¥.aa o kiw aU KM A SSC UO 2.780.96 
$18,162.98 


919,213 pounds of good castings cost $0.019759 per pound. 
Average weight of castings. 133 pounds 





$1,256.85 


$6,438.94 


Total cost 


$371.95 
Cost per pound. 
$0.007006 
0.000404 
0.000342 


$0.097752 


Cost per pound. 
$0.007752 
0.900733 
0.908249 
0.003925 


$).019759 























FIG, 1—INTERIOR OF THE 


of foundry labor, Table II, deduct the 
total cost of molding, coremaking and 
chipping from the average cost of 
castings. This establishes a base for 
arriving at the individual piece or job 
cost. If the record card, Fig. 2, has 
been properly filled out, you will have 
the actual molding, coremaking and 
chipping time. Find the cost of this 
time and divide by the number of 
pounds in the piece or job and add 
this to base. This substitutes the ac- 
tual cost of these items for the aver- 
age cost, which was deduced. 

A closer cost estimate can be ob- 
tained by including the overhead in 
the amount deducted from the average 
cost per pound. Find what per cent 
the overhead cost is of the moldirg. 
coremaking and chipping cost—in this 
case it is 52 per cent—and increase 
the total molding, coremaking and 
chipping cost on the record card by 
this percentage. Divide this amount 
by the number of pounds in the piece 
or job, and add this to the base, in- 
cluding the overhead in the deduction 


A Model Sand - Blasting Room 


The principal essentials to be pro- 
vided for in designing a sand-blasting 
room are the rapid removal of dust 
and the proper recovery of the sand 
used in the operation. The Pawling 
& Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee, has 
recently installed a sand-blasting room 
in its gray iron foundry which is very 
completely equipped and possesses a 
number of features of unusual interest. 
A general view of this room is shown 











SAND BLASTING ROOM 


in Fig. 1 and a plan is presented in 
Tig. 2. It is situated at one end of 
the shop, immediately adjacent to the 
finishing department and is so placed 
that the material entering and leaving 
it may be readily handled by the trav- 
eling crane. The room is about 12 
feet long and 10 feet wide, with a 
head room of 6 feet. A sand blast 
machine, furnished by J. C. Busch, 
Milwaukee, is mounted in one corner, 
as indicated in the illustrations. One 
side of the room is provided with a 
large window giving plenty of light 


and doors are fitted at each end. An 


iron grating, as indicated in Fig. 1, 


comprises most of the floor. The 
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used sand falls into a pit underneath 
this grating and may be easily re- 
moved by opening the trap doors in 
the platform built at one end of the 
room. Unusually complete arrange- 
ments have been made for the rapid 
removal of dust. The room is ceiled 
with galvanized steel sheets which are 
formed into eight exhaust hoods, as 
shown in Fig. 1. Each of these hoods 
is connected by a 4-inch exhaust pipe 
to the 50-inch, motor-driven fan placed 
outside. Three 4-inch exhaust pipes 
are also connected with each side of 
the pit under the grating. There are, 
therefore, 14 openings, eight in the 
ceiling and six in the floor, through 
which the dust is removed. The ex- 
haust fan is driven by a _ 15-horse- 
power, Pawling & Harnischfeger, 220- 
volt motor running 650 revolutions per 
minute. 

The castings are placed on a truck, 
T, Fig. 1, which runs on a track over 
the floor grating. This truck is 
strongly built of structural shapes and 
has sufficient capacity to handle the 
largest castings that can be brought 
into the sand blast room. The plat- 
form of the truck on which the cast- 
ings rest is similar in construction to 
the grating in the floor of the room, 
thus permitting the sand to fall 
through to the pit beneath. 

A company has been formed in con- 
junction with the Blaw Collapsible Steel 
Centering Co. in the Westinghouse 
building, Pittsburgh, composed of F. M. 
Bowman, Wayne Rawley and A. Bo- 
vard, who were formerly with the Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Co., as_ incorporators. 
The new company, is looking for a site 
to locate a plant for the manufacture 
of steel centers used by the Blaw com- 
pany, and also other steel specialties. 
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FIG, 2—PLAN VIEW OF THE SAND BLASTING ROOM 
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The Modern Boiler Shop and Its Equipment 


Construction and General Arrangement of the 


Buildings, Tools and Various Departments 
By H C Meinholtz 


The planning of a boiler shop involves 
careful study, principally on account of 
the variety of work that is, or may be, 
done in a shop fitted with modern ap- 
pliances. We cannot calculate on build- 
ing one particular class: of boilers, smoke 
stacks, etc., but must consider also the 
general line of tank work, smoke fiues, 
flumes and even structural work that 
must, of necessity, be done in connec- 
tion with the regular line of boiler 
work. Usually a manufacturer has a 
particular line of work in hand and his 
principal object is to fit himself with 
a shop and tools to fabricate such spe- 
cialties at a minimum cost. 


Selecting the Site 


The selection of a proper site for the 
erection of a shop is very important 
and as every boiler manufacturer is ex- 
pected to attend to repair work besides 
the building of new work, the site that 
may. be available, often determines the 
arrangement of building and machinery. 
In order to take advantage of sundry 
repair work, it is necessary to locate 
near the manufacturing centers of the 
large cities, while on the other hand, 
a strictly manufacturing plant may be 
located on the outskirts or in the sub- 
urbs of thickly-populated centers. Ex- 
perience teaches us that the better and 
more intelligent class of mechanics favor 
living in or close to the large cities, 
principally because they are _ offered 
more opportunities to learn what work 
is accomplished by other men engaged 
in the same occupation, and they can 
also provide better and cheaper means 
for educating and_ entertaining their 
families. While it is true that in a 
community with an established manu- 
facturing plant, there should be ‘no 
scarcity of labor, yet we must admit 
that at certain times a boiler manufac- 
turer is handicapped by a 
scarcity of work to keep all his men 


seriously 


employed advantageously and at = such 
times a manufacturer located close to 
the labor market has a decided ad- 
vantage. 

A modern boiler shop should be of 
fireproof construction. All woodwork 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
The walls, columns, girders and _ roof 


- 





*Presented at the New Orleans convention 
of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 


should be built of non-combustible ma- 
terials. A maximum of natural light 
and ventilation should be supplied to 
the workmen. The most serviceable 
shops have brick or concrete walls with 
a concrete roof supported on_ steel 
trusses. The roof should be reinforced 
with heavy steel wire and should be 
covered with the composition or pre- 
pared roofing. Ventilators in the roof 
should be provided also to carry off the 
smoke and fumes from the open fires. 
Hoods, such as are usually placed over 
the fires and heating forges do not pro- 
means for carrying off 
Window 


vide ample 
the products of combustion. 
frames, three-sash high, are desirable, 
as two-thirds of the window opening 
is available for ventilation. All build- 
ings should be built of ample height 
and at no point should the distance 
from the bottom of the roof trusses 
to the floor level be less than 20 feet. 


Erecting Fioor 


When possible, the shop should have 
a main erecting floor of suitable width 
and length and the craneway should 
extend the entire length of the shop. 
The crane rails should be of sufficient 
height to permit of transferring work 
from one part of the shop to another 
without disturbing the work on_ the 
floor. 

Lean-tos should be built on both sides 
of the erecting floor and the boiler 
shop machinery should be placed in 
these lean-tos to preserve a clear and 
unobstructed erecting floor. Lean-tos, 
40 feet wide, are of ample size for the 
punches, shears, rolls, etc. While plan- 
ning the location of the various ma- 
chines, the loading and unloading facil- 
ities must be considered, since the ton- 
nage of steel passing through a boiler 
shop is enormous. It is essential that 
the unloading of raw materials from 
cars be done at a different point than 
the loading of the finished product since 
in this manner a regular route of travel 
for the work through the shop can be 
established. 

Proper racks should be provided so 
that immediately upon unloading plates 
from the cars, they can be_ properly 
assorted. Racks in which plates are 
placed in a vertical position are prefer- 
able, as less floor space is occupied 
than when the plates are stored flat. 
The layer-out should be stationed close 


to the plate racks and the splitting. 
shears should be close.at hand for cut- 
ting plates. All the punches should be 
placed in line and following these should 
be located the bevel shears for planers 
for beveling the edges of the sheets 
and next to these the rolls should be 
installed. At this stage of manufacture, 
the fitting-up is done, and space should 
be provided for machines to ream rivet 
holes and to prepare the plates for the 
riveter. In a 40-foot bay or lean-to, 
the splitting shears, bevel shears and 
planers may be set opposite the punches. 
The trusses supporting the roof over 
the lean-to should be of ample strength 
to support a runway for small, hand- 
operated cranes. In a 40-foot bay, par- 
allel runways, 20 feet wide, should be 
provided, so arranged that one set of 
cranes will pass the other. The advan- 
tage of such an arrangement is ap- 
parent, as each machine may have its 
own crane, nevertheless the operator 
on any one machine may remove his 
work and transport it to another ma- 
chine without interfering with his neigh- 
bor. These cranes also can be provided 
with interlocking devices so that a con- 
tinuous crane, 40 feet long, can be 
made of the two shorter travelers. Ow- 
ing to the fact that the sharp edges 
on plate are liable to injure the work- 
men, it is advisable to have a clear 
floor all around the machines. Riveters 
should be placed in the lean-to com- 
manded by the cranes and they should 
be so located that the work from the 
riveter can be reached by the main 
crane. serving the erecting floor. 


Individual Motor Drive 


All the 
should be operated by individual motors 
of the same type and speed. By select- 


punches, shears, rolls, ete., 


ing a few sizes of one type of motor, 
and by motor of 
each size on hand, no serious delays 
spare motor can 


carrying an extra 


can occur, since a 
readily be used to replace a defective 
machine and no fitting of base plates 
or change of gearing is required. When 
no extra motors are at hand, often a 
motor from another machine not in use, 
may be utilized. 

Flange shops should be separated from 
the main shop, wherever possible, but 
should be located so that the work may 
be passed from one shop to the other 
at a minimum of expense. In addition 
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to the customary flanging machines, a_ storage cistern. A cistern of this kind will be found, however, that on sur- 
large furnace should be provided so’ will serve more than one purpose. In veying the instruments which are 
that all flanged work may be heated, addition to saving the water used for available for pyrometry, both the 
straightened and properly annealed. testing, it also provides a means of electrical and radiation types of py- 
storing a few days’ supply of rain water rometers depend to some extent upon 

ePower House that may be led to this cistern from all accessory instruments or apparatus 

roof areas and in case of anv mishap Where the instrument is designed to 

The power house should be isolated to the regular water supply, the neces- be absolutely portable and capable 
from the main and flange shops. In sary water for operating the steam of quick and easy use it should, if 
addition to the engine and air compres- plant may be drawn from a cistern of possible, be so designed as to be a 


hydraulic and accumul- 
placed in the 
units 


the pump 


sor, 
ator should be 
room so that all 


directly in care of the engine room at- 


engine 


power may be 


tendant. The hydraulic riveters, punch- 
es, flanging machines, etc., should be 
arranged in such a manner that the 


distance of travel of the water through 
the pipes supplying the various machines 


is reduced to a minimum. Proper shock 


absorbing valves should be provided as 


well as-«safety appliances to prevent 


over-pumping the accumulator; a special 


check valve should be placed in _ the 


this kind. 
While we 


shop, we 


are considering a_ strictly 
fireproof must, 
provide the necessary means to success- 
fully fight a fire and an adequate num- 


fire plugs should 


nevertheless, 


ber of non-freezable 
be installed with the necessary hose and 
nozzles. A separate building should be 
provided for the storage of oils, paints, 


etc., and only small quantities of oils 
and paints, such as are required for 
immediate use, should be permitted in 


the shop. 
In the majority of shops no provision 








FIG. 1 


supply pipe to the accumulator so that 
in case of a failure in the hydraulic 
pipe, the accumulator will not drop sud- 


denly and injure the machine or build- 
ings. The hydraulic pump should be 
fitted with a speed controlling device 


so that a fixed speed of the pump can- 


not be exceeded in case of a_ break 
in the pressure line. It has been the 
custom to equip shops containing ma- 


chines that are of necessity operated at 
variable speeds, with direct current gen- 
but 


safely 


erator and motors, for operating a 
consider al- 
the 


obtained 


boiler shop we can 


ternating current machines since 
variations of speed that can be 
with the alternating current motors are 
quite ample for all purposes. 

A special section of the shop, prefer- 
the loading or 


be set 


ably close to shipping 
track, should 
test floor and a system of drains should 


the floor with a _ reserve or 


aside for a 


connect 











METHOD OF USING THE PORTABLE PYROMETER 


weather 
work- 


is made for heating in cold 
It is a mistaken idea to 


men to keep themselves warm by work, 


expect 


as a great many men are employed at 
work that not 
amount of energy to keep them warm, 


does require a_ sufficient 
and means should be provided to main- 


tain a shop temperature of about 59 
degrees Iahr. in severe weather. 


A New Portable Pyrometer 


By J: # Seager 
The heat treatent of materials is 
now of such importance that it is 
necessary that a very accurate check 


be kept upon the actual temperatures 


within furnaces in which iron and 
steel articles are being operated upon 
by high temperatures. Both electrical 
of pyrometers are 


and optical 


extensively used for this purpose. It 


types 


zero instrument, that is, it should 
contain within itself means for ident- 
ifying without comparison with any 
other object the precise point of 


temperature at which it is desired 
to maintain the object in the furnace. 
A new portable pyrometer, entirely 
self-contained, is now 
factured by W. & J. 
Birmingham, 
The 


pyrometer is 


being manu- 


George, Ltd., 
Eng. 

appearance of this 
Fig. 1. It 
small 


external 
shown in 
series of 


consists of a glass 


cells with translucent ends _ contain- 
ing dyes so chosen that their absorp- 
tive power will deal with all the light 
of whatever color emitted by the hot 
body to be observed and it is ap- 
plicable for determining temperatures 


which 
and 


of heated bodies in processes 
the kilns, 


furnaces of the crucible, open-hearth, 


involve use of retorts 


caise-hardening, annealing and _ other 
types. 
Theory of Observation 
To understand the action of this 
instrument it is necessary to con- 
sider the action of light upon the 
eye. If the luminosity of a colored 


object is very much reduced, a point 
is reached at which it appears to be 
no longer colored, but usually 
gray tint which 
from sight. 
upon the 
rods of the retina, 
an impression of light, are not sensi- 


has a 


pale does not fade 
usually 
that the 


giving 


This is 
theory 
although 


entirely 
explained 


tive to color values, these color 
values becoming evident as soon 1s 
the intensity of the light is sufficient 
to stimulate the cones of the retina. 
Moreover, it 1s found that the use of 
this pyrometer is to note the change 
from the grayish, phosphorescent 
glow to the dark red tint which 1s 
allowed to predominate in the dye 
mixtures, so that the eye can in this 


way detect very accurately the critical 
the 
luminosity of 

As the 
the range of 
emitted by a heated body is a func- 


change of intensity of 


the body observed. 


point in 


intensity of the light and 


wave lengths of light 
temperature, it 
solutions 


tion of its appears 
that cells 


constructed 


with dye can be 
which 
pond to a definite 
a great number of 


examined tested 


corres- 
and 
been 


will. each 
temperature, 
have 

specific 


dyes 


and from 
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and combined in order 
best results. Therefore, 
no accessory apparatus is required in 
connection with this 
action simply depending upon the dif- 
ferenciation of the physical or optical 


observation 
to give the 


pyrometer, its 


action of the cones and rods in the 
retina of the eye. 
Stereoscope in Form 


To permit both eyes to be used at 


one time, the apparatus is made in 


a stereoscope form and under these 
conditions it is strictly a zero instru- 
without 
the 
being that 


itself disappears from view. 


ment, any accessory appar- 


atus, temperature point required 
when the object 


The 


distance 


observed 
Po” 
from 


rometer is’ used at a 


the hot body observed. So long as 
no smoke or other disturbing factor 
intervenes, the pyrometer can be 
used at any convenient distance from 
the object as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
where it is being used for observing 
a bath of *metal. In this case the 
pyrometer is applied to the eyes and 
in a comparatively short time the 
bath of metal will be visible as a 


deep crimson patch of the same 
shape as the observation port if the 
temperature is higher than that en- 


graved on the cell caps. In order to 
maintain one pressure it is 


simply necessary to use two pairs of 


steady 


cells, one for a temperature slightly 
higher than the other. The object 
observed will then be at its correct 
temperature when the observation 
port is visible through the lower 
temperature cell of the pair and in- 
visible through the higher tempera- 
ture cell. This enables the tem 
perature of the furnace to bereg 
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FIG. 3—USE OF THE PYROMETER 
ulated within very fine limits of ac- 
curacy. 

lig. 3 shows another interesting 


application of this pyrometer in heat 
treatment processes. The only draw- 
back to the use of the instrument is 


in cases where dense fumes are pres- 
ent and when these are interposed, 
the readings become distinctly low. 


If thick carbon monoxide, 


carbon 


layers of 
dioxide or inter- 
between the 
the pyrometer, 
lowering of the 
that the 
the furnace 
higher, as 
than the 
furnace. Moreover, 


water vapor 


vene object observed 


and there is a slight 


readings while it 
appears temperature of an 
object in 


slightly 


appears to be 
observed by the 
same object ort 
the py 


pyrometer, 


of the 








FIG. 2—PYROMETER USED FOR OBTAINING THE TEMPERATURE OF MOLTEN 


METAL 


IN A 


FURNACE 





IN ITEAT-TREATING PROCESSES 


unless the 
either to 


cannot be used 
body is_ itself 
observation or by reflection. 
however, a dis- 
application is available 
instrument a_ val- 


rometer 
hot 
direct 
Within these 
field of 
which renders the 
uable adjunct to heat treatment proc- 


visible 


limits, 
tinct 


esses. 


Coal Resources of Texas 


The United States Geological Sur- 
the coal areas of 

the bituminous 
fields known to contain workable 
coal cover 8,200 square miles, and 
that 5,300 square miles, not so well 
known, may contain workable coal. 
The known lignite areas cover 2,000 
miles, and there are 53,000 
square miles, extending from Sabine 
and Red rivers on the east and north 


estimates of 
show _ that 


vey’s 
Texas 


square 


to the Rio Grande on the southwest, 
which may contain workable beds of 
lignite. The estimated original sup- 
ply of bituminous coal in Texas is 


placed at 8,000,000,000 short tons and 
of lignite at 23,000,000,000 tons, mak- 


ing a total of 31,000,000,000 tons as 
the original supply. From this there 
had been mined to the close of 1910 


a total of 20,056,941 short tons, which 
represents an exhaustion of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons, the exhaustion 
being one-tenth of 1 per cent of the 
original supply. The supply left in 
the ground at the close of 1910 would 
be equal to 19,000 times the produc- 
tion of that year. 





the 


proposed as 


Steam dissociated into two gases, 


hydrogen and oxygen, is 


a substitute for superheated steam in 
purifying metals. The steam is gen- 
erated in a boiler and passed through 
a heated retort. 
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oven bodily. 


cOmpanying illustration. 
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A New Malleable Annealing Oven 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the construction of an annealing oven 
with a néw style of flue arrangement, 
which has recently been designed by 
the Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill. The older type of oven, 
from which this was developed, had 
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their maximum height 22% inches. 
The side flues communicate at the 
rear with the main chimney flue and 
receive the burned gases from the 
floor of the oven through a series of 
down-take flues placed in the wall. 
The grate, which has an area of 10 
square feet, is at the rear, the flame 
and hot gases entering the annealing 
chamber over a bridge wall situated 
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unusually efficient. An oven of this 
type was tested in service and six 
pyrometers placed at various points 
showed a variation of only 50 degrees 
Fahr. 
the oven ranges from 1,250 degrees to 
about 2,000 degrees Fahr., the negli- 
gible effect of so slight a variation in 
temperature as that given above will 
be appreciated. The side flues under 


Since the temperature within 
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SECTIONAL AND PLAN VIEWS OF MALLEABLE ANNE: 


a large number of take-off flues of 
small size under the floor, and in or- 
der to clean them it was generally 
necessary to remove the floor of the 
In the new design there 
are only two large side flues, 21 inches 
square, situated as shown in the ac- 
These have 


fire brick arched roofs, which make 


immediately in front of the grate. The 
distance from the top of the wall to 
the top of the grates is 4 feet 1% 
inches, while that from the top of the 
wall to the highest point in he arch of 
the furnace roof is 24 inches, the 
bridge wall itself inches 
thick. This flue arrangement is ex- 
ceedingly simple and is said to be 


being 18 


ALING OVEN 


the floor are easily accessible and may 
be readily cleaned. 

In addition to its flue arrangement 
this oven has several other improved 
features. The roof is a single trans- 
verse fire brick arch and in order to 
prevent the sides from bulging, due to 
the influences of heat, five brace walls 
are built across the roof. The bind- 
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ing is extra heavy, consisting of 6-inch 
placed in pairs completely 
around the walls. These 
securely tied together at the top over 
the brace walls by heavy steel rods. 


l-beams 


beams are 


The fire doors are 17 x 18 inches in 
take 
have 


with slots to 
up the The 
4'4-inch fire brick linings and no metal 


An air port 


size and are made 


expansion. doors 
is exposed to the heat. 
adjustable slide is 
sill. This conveys fresh air 
ash pit to the top of the fire. 


with an built in 


the door 
from the 

The oven shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations is 22 feet in length 
over all, 15 feet wide 13 feet 8 
inches in height. From the ground level 
to the top of the oven the distance is 9 


and 


feet 11 inches. Inside the oven is 16% 
feet in length, 12 feet in width and 8 feet 
in height to the the arch. 
It is completely lined with fire brick, 


center of 


the walls and roof having an average 
thickness of 9 inches. The side walls 
are further strengthened by a 9-inch 
course of common brick, mortised to 
the fire brick wall. 


Coal Production of New Mexico 


New 


short 


The production of coal in 
Mexico in 1911. was 3,148,158 
tons, with a spot value of $4,525,925, 
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according to a statement by E. W. 
Parker, just made public by the Unit 
ed States geological survey. In com- 
mon with the states in the 
Rocky Mountain region, New Mexico 


most of 


produced less coal in 1911 than im 
1910. Several causes contributed to 
the decreased production; the unus- 


ually mild weather in the winter of 
1910-11, a drought in the Great Plains 
reduced the demands for 
decreased .con- 
and 


states which 


coal for domestic use, 


sumption by railroad loomotives, 


the resumption of coal mining in tlie 


ceniral and southwestern states: after 
the six months’ strike of 1910. The 
combined effect of these influences 


on the coal production of New Mex- 
360,163 short 
The 


per 


icc was a decrease of 
tons, or 10.3 per cent. 


$351, 


value de- 
All 
de- 
McKin- 
32,635 
addi- 


clined cent. 


tne counties of the state showed 


creases in production except 
increased 
county, in 


ley which 
short 
tion to producing 75 per cent of the 


total output of New Mexico, is also 


county, 


tons. Colfax 


the only county in which coking op- 


erations are carried on, and in 1911 
a total of 767,108 tons of coal mined 
in that county was made into coke. 
In 1910 the coal made into coke 


in Colfax county amounted to 701,204 


tons. 
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The number of men- employed in 
the coal mines of New Mexico in 
1911 was 4,007, who worked an aver- 
age of 230 days, against 3,585 for an 


average of 283 days in 1910. The 


average production for each employe 
in 1911 was 785.7 tons for the year, 
or 3.41 tons a day, against 979 tons 


and 3.46 tons, respectively, in 1910. 


Record Production of German. 
Pig Iron 


The month of March witnessed a 


record production of pig iron in Ger- 


many, according to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. The production amounted 
to 1,424,076 metric tons, making a 


4,116,652 metric tons for the 
quarter of 1912, being an in- 
294,661 metric tons over 
the corresponding period of last year. 
The extraordinary development that 
has taken place in the German pig 
iron industry is illustrated by a com- 
the average daily output 
of pig iron for the first thrée months 
of the years 1912 and 1902.. The out- 
put in the latter had a daily average 
of 21,504 metric tons, against an av- 
of 45,238 tons for the current 


total of 
first 
crease of 


parison of 


erage 
year. 
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Reviews of Catalogues and other Trade Publications 


ENE TA Casita er rome cai inieeiiie ii tut bie 


MA- 


coal, 


CONVEYING AND HANDLING 
CHINERY.—Equipment for handling 
sand, concrete, etc., is «de scribed 
issued by the C. W. Hunt Co., 
N. 

The Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh, in two fold- 
1912 line of 


earth, clay, 
in a circular 
West New Brighton, 

ELECTRIC FANS. 
Electric & Mfg. Co., 
ers, recently issued, describes its 


fan motors. One of these folders is devoted 
to alternating current fans and the other to 
direct current fans. The new line of steel 
frame fans also is well illustrated and de- 


scribed. 
VANADIUM 
the McKenna 
is devoted to vanadium 
the “Red Cut Superior” 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., and 
by the former The McKenna 
Co. has recently reduced the price of high 
speed drills and bridge reamers. , 
PUMPS.- 
factured by the 
rora, Ill., are described 


STEEL.—A folder 

Brass Co., 

speed 
manufactured 


issued by 
Pittsburgh, 
steel of 


3ros. 
high 

brand, 
by the sold 


concern, Bros. 


various types, manu 
Well Works, Au- 
illustrated in a 


Pumps of 
American 
and 


circular distributed by that concern. Various 
factors which enter into the economical op- 
eration of pumps, choosing a pump to meet 
special requirements, and other questions are 
touched upon in this circular. 
VALVES.—The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, has issued a catalog containing 
complete price lists and descriptions of its 
line of valves and other specialties. The 
company announces that. it has installed new 


and modern machinery and adopted new meth- 
valves 


The 


enable it to manufacture 
than heretofore. 
illustrated. 


MOTORS.—A 
Sturtevant Co., Hyde 
new motor manu- 
aeronautical 


ods. which 


in greater quantities 


catalog is handsomely 


AERONAUTICAL 
issued by the B. F. 
Park, Mass., describes a 
factured by that concern for 
purposes. It is of the four-cycle, gasoline- 
driven type, with four and six cylinders ar- 
ranged vertically. It is designed to permit of 
continuous operation for periods of 12 hours 
or more, without attention as to oiling or 
adjustment. It will also for extend- 


catalog 


operate 


ed periods at an angle. 
HYDRAULIC BENDERS.—A catalog un- 
der the foregoing title has been issued by 


the Watson-Stillman Co., 50 Church street, 
New York. It is an assortment of 
selected 1,000 
that concern at 
described are for use in 
structural shapes, 


shaping auto- 


sheets 


from over pages of printed 


issued by various 


The 


bending all 


matter 
benders 
kinds of rails, 
reinforcing rods and 
mobile frames; for straightening rods or shafts 
while held between lathe 
OFFICE. FILING CABINETS.—A 
issued by the Canton Mfg. Co., 
office filing 
These 


times. 
pipe; for 
centers, etc. 

catalog 
just Canton, 
O., is 
inets 


line of cab- 


that 


devoted to a 
concern, 
full 
golden oak. 


manufactured by 
quartered 
The 


partitions 


cabinets may be furnished in 


white oak or in light draw- 


ers are provided with metal which 


are so spaced as to insure the true vertical 


filing of all documents. This catalog, which 
is the first issued by the Canton company 
on this line of products, contains numerous 
illustrations and much information concern- 


ing the correct method of filing papers. 


SEMI-STEEL.—David McLain, director of 
the Milwaukee Correspondence Schools, Mil- 
published a handsomely-illus- 
32-page catalog, devoted to the man- 
semi-steel by McLain’s system. 
of testimonial letters are in- 
from foundrymen who have 
McLain’s course and they speak in en- 
the benefits there- 
work deveted entirely to 
but in addition, views of 
semi-steel castings are 
who previously 
practice. 


waukee, has 
trated, 
ufacture of 
A large number 
cluded nrac tical 
taken 
thusiastic terms of 
Nor is the 


letters, 


derived 
from. 
testimonial 
number of 
made by 


a large 
included, students 


knowledge of semi-sievi 


CHIMNEYS. — A 
title, 
Co., 


had no 


SMOKELESS 
under the 
Gas 
describes a 
combustion 


12-page 
foregoing issued 
Consumer Mat- 
device designed 
of fuel under 
formation of smoke or 
bank of fire clay 
back of the 
These 
and 


pamphlet, 
by the Furnace 
teawan, N. Y., 
to insure complete 
boilers, without the 
soot. It consists of a 
installed in the 


tubes space 


underneath the boiler. 
white hot or incandescent 
serve to distilled gases and air 
so that when the mingle in the space 
back of the tubes, complete combustion takes 
again strike the cold 


bridge wall, 
become 
reheat the 


two 


tubes 


before the gases 
the boiler. 


place 
surface of 
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The Dissolution Policy 


The report of the International Harvester Co. for 
1911 is of unusual interest on account of its discus- 
sion of the attitude of the government toward the 
company and also on account of the features relating 
to improving the conditions of employes and of the 
education of farmers. 

President McCormick tells how, more than six 
years ago, the company asked for its investigation by 
the United States government and opened all its 
books and records for inspection, furnishing all in- 
formation requested. No suggestion, he says, of any 
change in the business method has been made by the 
government at any time. He tells of the recent full 
and frank discussion of the whole situation by rep- 
resentatives of the government and the company, in 
an honest desire on both sides to avoid litigation, and 
he says that some plan may yet be found that will 
obviate the necessity of any protracted litigation by 
satisfying the government without seriously impairing 
the economic advantages resulting from the reorgan- 
ization of the company under the present plan. Mr. 
McCormick adds, however, that no form of reorgan- 
ization has been suggested by the government which 
seems practically possible. We do not believe that 
any plan will be suggested. The administration is 
thoroughly committed to the dissolution policy. and 
is determined to pursue it regardless of the results. 
This is shown in the suit against the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and particularly in the extended inquiry into 
the wire pools which was made last week. If the 
present suit afforded any reason for believing that it 
would result in some sort of sane supervision of great 
corporations, the government might be justified in the 
great expenditure of energy and money on its part 
and that of the Steel Corporation. So far as we are 
able to see, however, nothing but more farcical dis- 
solution, or a complete triumph for the Steel Cor- 
poration, will come as a direct result from the pend- 
ing suit. 

The same will, in all likelihood, be true of the 
International Harvester Co. It may be, as President 
McCormick says, that the company’s policy in ‘its 
treatment of its customers, its employes, its agents 
and its competitors has been in accord with the high- 
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est standard of ethics and honorable business methods. 
That fact does not save it from assault from the 
government. ‘The only hope seems to be that as these 
prosecutions drag along, the people of the country 
will become more and more thoroughly convinced 
of the futility of attempted dissolutions and will force 
their servants, the public officials, to adopt a different 
policy. 





Steel Production at Record Rate 


Our blast furnace returns for April, printed last 
week, showed that the non-merchant furnaces were 
producing pig iron in April at a greater rate than 
ever before in the history of the industry. As the 
steel works were not accumulating stocks of pig iron, 
and as they were using approximately as much mer- 
chant pig iron as at any former time, the conclusion 
is that in April a new rate for steel production was 
made in the United States. 

The total production of pig iron, by merchant and 
non-merchant furnaces, did not make a new record 
in April, for the reason that the merchant furnace 
production was much smaller than at some former 
times, 

The April production of coke and anthracite pig 
iron was 2,411,529 tons, for a 30-day month, which 
is equal, with an allowance of 250,000 tons for char- 
coal iron, to an annual rate of 29,600,000 tons of all 
grades of pig iron. This is not a new record. The 
heaviest production of pig iron, as a whole, was in 
the winter of 1909-10, when a rate of close to 32,- 
000,000 tons was reached for a short time, while the 
total make from Oct. 1, 1909, to April 1, 1910, was 
about 15,500,000 tons, including charcoal iron, or at 
the rate of 31,000,000 tons a year. Possibly this fact 
is not generally appreciated, because the heavy make 
fell partly in one calendar year and partly in an- 
other, the result being that the best calendar year’s 
record, in 1910, was only 27,303,567 tons. The six 
month period was an important one, and we show its 
production in the table below, of coke and anthracite 
iron, by the merchant furnaces and the steel works 
furnaces: 

MONTHLY PIG TRON PRODUCTION, 


Merchant. Non-Merchant. Total, 
Ceeomes, “ROO so as che cece bes se “ORB 1,741,919 2,589,681 
eee |; er eee tee 844,060 1,661,808 2,532,056 
oie ee ee 904,355 1,451,509 2,682,702 
SY. CPE SG 554% case Sb oe gees 812,464 1,761,346 2,597,181 
WaT USE FES ID oko ons Sos Slee tus 796,987 1,603,458 2,428,937 
ER COME: is ins Jilin wmwid whet. 879,974 1,682,532 2,588,736 


December, 1909, showed the heaviest production in 
the period by merchant furnaces, and January, 1910, 
the heaviest production. by non-merchant furnaces. 
The February rate of production by the merchant 
furnaces was, however, the highest. It will be well 
to average the six months. The average daily rate 
of production from Oct. 1, 1909, to April 1, 1910, 
was as follows: Merchant, 27,800; non-merchant, 
56,000 ; total, 83,800. 

The average daily rate of production last month 
was as follows: Merchant, 17,600; non-merchant, 
61,100; total, 78,700. 

Thus the total pig iron production last month fell 
6 per cent below the rate in the six-month period 
under comparison, while the merchant furnace pro- 
duction alone showed a decrease of 37 per cent and 
the steel works furnace production alone showed an 
increase of almost 5 per cent. 

It remains to.be considered how far the steel works 
consumption of merchant iron has varied. It is 
readily recalled that in the second half of 1909 the 
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large steel works. were heavy purchasers of merchant 
iron, to supplement their own pig iron output. In a 
period of a few months, purchases of more than half 
a million tons of Bessemer iron alone were made by 
six interests, for various deliveries. Lately, however, 
some of these steel works have been purchasing mer- 
chant iron. The smaller independent steel works, 
which always use merchant iron, are probably using 
almost as much now as they were in 1909-10. Mak- 
ing a liberal allowance, it is practically certain that 
the steel works were not, in 1909-10, using as much 
as 5,000 tons per day more merchant iron than they 
were using Jast month, while the increase in the steel 
works’ make of pig iron is seen to be 5,100 tons. 
Hence they are using more pig iron, whether made 
in their own furnaces or purchased, than they were 
in the former period. They are making more steel 
per ton of pig iron than formerly, for continuously 
the basic open-hearth process is supplanting the 
Bessemer, and, the basic open-hearth process uses 
scrap, and therefore makes more steel than it con- 
sumes pig iron. With the same amount of pig iron, 
the steel works will today make more steel than would 
have been the case a few years ago. 

The decrease in merchant furnace production is 
astonishing. It would not be supposed that when 
the steel works were making more pig iron than 
ever before, the merchant furnaces would be making 
less than two-thirds (63 per cent) as much pig iron 
as they were when the steel works made their previous 
production record. There has, of course, been a 
slight shifting of production by steel works making 
pig iron themselves when formerly they purchased 
merchant iron, but this can go but a short way 
towards accounting for the difference. One of three 
things must be the case: (1) Consumption of mer- 
chant pig iron by foundries has greatly decreased ; 
(2) Consumption of steel is less than production; 
(3) Consumption of merchant pig iron by foundries 
is in excess of the current make. The first two 
alternatives may be dismissed. Consumption of the 
products of the foundry and consumption of the prod- 
ucts of the steel works usually run hand in hand. 
Over long periods there are variations, but there can 
be no such great change, over a short period, as 
would be required to harmonize the figures. Con- 
sumption of steel, on the other hand, is certainly 
approximately equal to production. There is no hint 
of any large stocking process going on. ‘This leaves 
the third proposition, that the merchant make of pig 
iron is not equal to the consumption. This is a 
plausible theory. It is well known that for a long 
while there has been consumption of the very heavy 
stocks which were accumulated in 1910, and this has 
served to make the merchant production less than the 
consumption. These stocks, however, are practically 
eliminated and perhaps suddenly the merchant make 
will have to be increased. Doubtless it would have 
increased before this, had it not been that high prices 
were required for coke, and current pig iron prices 
did not justify paying the advance upon coke. ‘The 
pig iron market will simply have to take care of this, 
by moving to such a level as will justify the furnaces 
operating. If the iron is needed, it will have to be 
made, and paid for at a justifiable price. 





Correcting Corrugated Roofing Abuses 

A valued correspondent, whose letter is printed 
elsewhere, comments upon our editorial printed April 
25, with the above caption, and expresses himself as 
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“skeptical as to how far the good effects will reach” 
of selling sheet mill roofing products by weight in- 
stead of by area. ‘There is no occasion for skeptic- 
ism, since no absolute claim is made as to how far 
the reform will go in the matter of establishing 
honest practice in this much abused trade. The only 
claim made is that the new practice will help. For 
instance, we think we are right in concluding that if 
adopted by all producers, it will prevent the sale of 
material, which is half a gage light, for we infer that 
the material actually made would vary only by full 
gages, no half gages being made. 

Our correspondent intimates that sheet mills may 
continue to sell 29-gage, rolled light, to roofing man- 
ufacturers. If the roofing manufacturers buy this 
material, they will have to sell the product by area, 
and if they do this, when the mills sell the same ma- 
terial by weight, surely buyers will wonder why the 
difference, and conclude there is something wrong 
with the material which is sold by area. In time, the 
abuse would be corrected, by the light of publicity 
being thrown upon it. 

Our correspondent says further: “If the mills 
were to restore the old differential 15 cents for 11% 
ounces, it might have a tendency to bring about the 
desired result, although, of course, there would be 
nothing compulsory in such a proceeding.” His own 
words bring out the precise point we desire to make, 
that in various remedies, which might be proposed, 
there would be “nothing compulsory”. Purchase by 
weight can be made compulsory, by producers refus- 
ing to sell any other way. The thing is absolute; 
there is no possibility of evasion or distortion; either 
it is so sold, or it is not. The change represents a 
positive step in the right direction. Of course, it does 
not accomplish everything. It will not convinee con- 
sumers that 28-gage, or 26-gage, or 24-gage, is cheap- 
er in the long run than 29-gage, but it will help to 
make them think. 





Wasting Labor on Flimsy Steel 


Editor Tue Iron Trave Review: 


Noting your editorial in the last issue relative to the matter of 
selling roofing by weight, we are rather skeptical as to how far the 
good effects will reach. What is to prevent the roofing dealer or 


even the jobber from buying 29 gage by weight and selling it by the 
square as standard roofing just the same as has heretofore been done? 

Understand, we are heartily in sympathy with any movement -which 
will bring about a more desirable and reasonable condition but as 
long as all of the mills sell this No. 29 gage (rolled light) to the 
roofing manufacturers, is it not reasonable to believe that they will 
continue to make the extreme light weight galvanized roofing? This 
whole question sums down to the matter of these two gages, No. 28 
and No. 29. We have never had any complaint in reference to the 
heavier gages and in fact there is no incentive to manipulate it now 
in the-heavier gages. Some time ago, a differential for 11% ounce 
or No, 29 gage galvanized sheets to the roofing trade was wiped out 
and they were and are being sold at no advance whatever over base 
(No. 28). 

Does this not encourage the roofing manufacturer to buy © such 
stuff. send it out to the dealer and the latter even though he may 
pav for weight will more than likely sell by the square? When ‘the 
ultimate consumer desires to buy sufficient corrugated or other forms 
of roofing to cover a barn or a building, he will do as he. has’ here- 
tofore done, measure up the surface and order from the dealer enough 
to cover that surface. In other words, he will buy by the square 
and he will very likely get the same old light weight, trashy material 
which we have been talking against for a long time. It is a crime 
to throw away high priced labor on this flimsy. light steei. No. 28 
full weight should be the absolute limit and No. 26 is even better 
and not a great deal more expensive. 

If the mills were to restore the old differential 15 cents: for 11% 
ounces it might have a tendency to bring about the desired result, 
although, of course, there would be nothing compulsory in such ,a 
proceeding. Since you have started a discussion on this subject, we 
would like to have your views on this matter. : 

Our position has been well known for years. We sell to the job- 
bing and manufacturing trade only and either by area or weight as 
they prefer. The test as.to the success of this move does not lie -with 
the mill but with the dealer who sells the material to the, ultimate 
consumer. 

An extended educational 
ameliorating the conditions. 


April 3), 


campaign may -do considerable toward 
THE STARK ROLLING MILL.CO., 
A. T. Enlew, Sales Manager. 


Canton, O., 1912, 
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Paul Oeking, Dusseldorf, Germany, 
manufacturer of shears and punches, 
is in this country on a business trip. 

Gerge E. Coxe, mechanical, mining 
and metallurgical engineer, has been 
examining properties near Winne- 
mucca, Nev. 

Ralph D. Mershon, consulting me- 
chanical and electrical engineer, has 
moved his New York office to 80 
Madison Lane. 

Frank N. Hoffstott, president of 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. New 
York, returned May 8 from an ex- 
tended trip abroad. 

W. R. Warner, of the Warner- 
Swasey Co., Cleveland, sailed for 
Europe May 8 He expects to e 
abroad several months. 

H. C. Perle, advertising manager 
of the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, is in Europe in the 
interests of his company. 

S. L. Reynolds, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., has succeeded James Kent 
as resident manager of the Fort 
Wayne Electric Co., Pittsburgh. 

L. F. Hamilton, publicity manager 
of the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, 
is recovering at Atlantic City, N. J., 
from a long siege of typhoid fever. 

Olin H. Landreth, professor of en- 
gineering at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has opened an office at 
156 Fifth avenue, New York, as con- 
sulting engineer. 

T. S. Catmur, manager for C. W. 
Burton, Griffiths & Co., engineers, 
London, sailed from Boston for Eng- 
land, May 14, after a five weeks’ 
visit in this country. 

J. J. Moore is now associated with 
the sales department of the Swind 
Machinery Co., Philadelphia. He 
was formerly engineer for the A. P. 
Witteman Co., of the same city. 

Henry E. Riggs, of the Riggs & 
Sherman Co., consulting engineers, 
Toledo, O., has been appointed head 
of the department of civil engineer- 
ing at the University of Michigan. 

Mayor Thomas. H. Burress, of 
Jonesboro, Ark., has been elected 
president of the Jonesboro Machine 
Co. W. S. Stroud has been chosen 
secretary and treasurer and W. E. 


Dodge manager. The company has 

placed its capital..stock at $18,000. 
George C. Jones, general manager 

of the Central Vermont railway, has 
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been appointed vice president in 
charge of construction and operation 
of the Southern New England rail- 


Way. 


H. McL. Harding, consulting en- 
gineer for the design of terminal in 
stallations and freight handling ma- 
chinery, is now located in the White- 
hall building, 17 Battery place, New 
York. 


Dr. Erich A. Beck, metallurgist 
with the Goldschmidt-Thermit Co., 
New..York, spent two weeks recently 
on business for his company in Col- 
orado. He plans to visit Germany 
this summer. 


W. G. Swart, western representa- 
tive of the American Zinc Ore Sep- 
arating Co., with headquarters at 
Denver, is in Europe on professional 
business. He will be abroad about 


three months. 


L. D. Huntoon, A. H. Elliott and 
B. Stoughton have associated them- 
selves for the general practice of 
mining, metallurgical and chemical 
engineering, with offices at 165 Broad- 
way, New York. 

H. C. Estep, former division en- 
gineer of construction with the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
railway, has been appointed engineer 
of construction of the Southern New 
England railway. 


W. P. Brown has resigned as con- 
tracting engineer of the King Bridge 
Co., Cleveland, to become associated 
with Wilbur J. Watson & Co., civil 
and architectural engineers, Citizens 
building, of the same city. 


A. Travers-Ewell, formerly chief 
engineer of the Aporma Goldfields, 
Ltd., Tirapata, Peru, has returned to 
the United States. He will open an 
office for the general practice of en- 
gineering at Globe, Ariz. 


Warren B. Flanders has left the 
steam turbine department of the 
Westinghouse Machine Co. East 
Pittsburgh, to accept a position with 
the Havana Electric Co. Havana, 
Cuba. The transfer was made May 1. 


W. A. McGonagle, representing the 
United States Steel Corporation, last 
week told members of the new Du 
luth Commercial Club that the steel 
plant at Spirit Lake will be in ‘op- 
eration in the near future, The plant, 


Mr. McGonagle said, will be one ol 


the greatest in the west. 


I. §. Keeler, assistant secretary, 
was elected to the directorate of the 
General Electric Co. at the annual 
meeting held in Schenectady, N. Y., 
succeeding T. Jefferson Coolidge. Oth- 
er retiring directors were re-elected. 


George Langen, general  superin 
tendent of the Cincinnati Planer Co., 
Oakley, recovering 


from an attack of appendicitis. . He 


Cincinnati, is 


hopes to be able to make a _ business 


trip to Europe before the end of 


June. 

W. C. Frye, treasurer of The Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
turned from a two months’ trip 
through Europe. Mr. Frye combined 
business with pleasure and did some 
investigating work with reference to 
the export field of his company. 


W. J. Norris, who recently resigned 
from the Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
has been appointed sales agent for 
the Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co., 
with headquarters in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and will assume his new 


duties at once. 


Horace W. King, identified with 
the Arnold Co., Chicago, who has 
had charge of hydro-electric and ir- 
rigation developments in various 
parts of the country, has been ap- 
pointed professor of hydraulics and 
irrigation at the University of Mich 
igan. 

E. J. Hayman is in charge of the 
St. Louis branch office of the Park- 
ersburg Iron & Steel Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., manufacturer of iron 
and steel black and galvanized sheets. 
The branch office, opened recently, 
is located in the Third National 
Bank building. 


James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, leit 
last week on an_ inspection _ trip 
through the Pittsburgh and New- 
castle plants of the Corporation. He 
also will visit the Vandergrift plant, 
expecting to return to New York 
sometime this week. 

F. E. Porter, president of the New 
York State Steel Co., visited his com- 
pany’s properties on the Mesabi range 
a couple of weeks ago. Prospects for 
a heavy ore movement this year are 
especially good, he said. Mines owned 
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by Mr. Porter’s company will ship 


about 345,000 tons 

H. McL. Harding, 
the 
and 


ot ore. 


consulting en 


gineer for design of terminal in- 


stallations freight handling ma- 


office 
Battery 


chinery, recently moved his 


to the Whitehall building, 17 


place, New York. 

Clayton D. Walworth, until recent- 
ly connected with the U. S. Wind 
Kngine & Pump Co., Batavia, IIl., 
and Fairbanks, Morse & Co., is now 


in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Queen & 


C. T. Wilson, formerly city engin 


Crescent Co. 


eer of Waterloo, Ia., has purchased 
a half interest in the Dearborn Con- 
struction Co., and will act as_ resi- 
dent manager. W. N. Dearborn is 
the other member of the company, 
which will have offices in the Wa 
terloo Savings Bank building. 
Edward E. Wright was _ recently 
appointed manager of the central 
sales district of the McKeen Motor 
Car Co., with offices in the Mar- 
quette building, Chicago. This is a 
new office, opened to take care of 
the increasing business of the Mc- 
Keen company in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 


Wiley L. Byers has resigned his po- 


of the Uniontown 


sition as manager 

(Pa.) office of the J. K. Dimmick & 
Co., dealers in coal, coke and pig 
iron. C. C. Canoe, formerly assistant 
manager in Uniontown, but more re- 
cently connected with the Cleveland 
office of the company, was named as 
successor. Mr. Byers was in charge 
of the Uniontown office two and a 
half years His resignation took ef 
fect May 15. 

Prof. J. C. Pinney, instructor in 
the college of engineering of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., 


has been appointed superintendent of 
public buildings and bridge construc- 
tion of the city of Milwaukee, under 
BG: the 
er of public works. 
graduate the 
ing, University 
has had 
practical work. 


new commission- 
Mr. Pinney is a 
college of 
of Wisconsin, 
years’ experience 
He is 32 years old. 


Simmons, 


engineer- 
and 
in 


of 


five 


Charles F. Palmer has been made 
sales manager of the reorganized 
sales department of the J. Faessler 
Mfg. Co., Moberly, Mo., maker _ of 
boss and universal flue expanders, 
flue cutters and other boiler tools. 
Mr. Palmer will have offices at 810 


well 
through 


wes is 
the 


experience 


He 


position 


Olive Louis. 


qualified 


street, 
for 
previous in selling Faes- 
sler tools and as a representative of 
the Frank H. Palmer Supply Co., St. 


Louis. 


E. A. Probst was recently appoint- 
engineer in charge of 
construction of the line of the South- 
ern New England Railroad Corpora- 
Mass., to Black- 
offices at Southbridge, 
Ellis has been appointed 


ed division 


tion, from Palmer, 
stone, with 
Mass. ey i 
division engineer of the Southern New 
ot 


W oonsoc- 


railway in charge con- 
of the line 
I., to Provdence, with offices 
latter oth companies 


subsidiaries the Grand Trunk 


England 
struction from 
ket, R. 
at the city. 
are of 
railway. 

Clarence C. Bailey, 


formerly with 


the signal department of the Illinois 
Central railway, with offices in Chi- 
cago, is now identified with the sig- 


nal accessory department of the Gen- 


eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
He will be associated with Harold 
Ferguson in adapting the General 


lectric Co.’s apparatus to the needs 


of railway signal departments. Mr. 
Bailey attended high school at New- 
ton, Kan., and was graduated from 
Armour Institute, Chicago, a couple 
of years ago. 

Capt. Joseph Park Hodgson, super- 
intendent of the Breitung. estate 
mines on the Marquette range, has 


tendered his resignation, to take effect 
May 31. He will leave the first. of 
June for Bisbee, Ariz., to become 
superintendent of the Copper Queen 


Consolidated Co. His successor has 
not been named. Capt. Hodgson’s 


mining career covers a period of 23 
years in Marquette county. Upon go- 
the Breitung estate 
yas made assistant superin- 
and superintendent 


later. 


ing with com- 
panies, he 
tendent, became 
two 
B. S. Stephenson, who for the past 
two years has been connected with 
the Detroit office of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., Cleveland, has been appointed 
Pittsburgh for the 
firm, having charge: sales pig 
iron and fix ores in _ that 
sefore going to Detroit, Mr. Steph- 
enson was the New York represent- 
ative of THE Iron TrApdE Review. The 
Hanna office Pittsburgh will re- 
main in the building. Mr. 


Stephenson succeeds Eliot A. Kebler, 


years 


resident agent at 
of 
district. 


of 


in 
Oliver 


sales manager 
& Steel Co. 


elected 
Iron 


has been 
the Massillon 


who 
of 


Charles M. Schwab, president, and 
other officials of the Bethlehem Steel: 
Corporation were the hosts, May 9, 
for about 150 representatives of the 
New York banking and _ brokerage 
houses on a trip of inspection of the 
company’s plant at South Bethlehem. 
The visitors largely represented New 
York bankers who are interested in 
a $50,000,000 issue of 5 per cent re- 
about to be issued 

The trip from New 
York to South Bethlehem was made 
by special train. The party inspect- 
ed all departments of the Bethlehem 
and afterwards were the 
of Mr. Schwab luncheon 
plant. 


funding bonds 


by the company. 


works 
guests at 


at the 

Samuel M. Curwen has been elected 
president of the J. G. Brill Co. to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 


of the late James Rawle. Edward 
Brill, surviving son of John George 
grill, one of the founders of the 


company, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Curwen as vice president. The new head 
of the large car manufacturing plant 
entered the employ of the company 
as an apprentice in 1879. After com- 
pleting course in the shops, he 
was detailed draftsman and soon 
rose to the head of the drafting de- 
partment. In 1891 he became gen- 
eral salesman and was later made as- 
sistant general manager. When George 
Martin Brill gave up his duties as 
general manager, in 1903, Mr. Curwen 
was selected to fill that office. Fol- 
lowing the death of John A. Brill, 
he was promoted to first vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Curwen is also president 
of the American Car Co., St. Louis; 
the G. C. Kuhlman Car Co., Cleveland; 


his 


as 


the Wason Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.—all subsidiary plants of the 
Brill company. Edward Brill, the 


new vice president, has been identified 
with the company for 32 years. He 
started as a time-keeper and worked 
up through the various departments. 
In 1888, he became head of the lum- 
ber department and continued in that 
position until 1906, when he _ was 
elected treasurer. Mr. Brill is treas- 
urer and a_ director the John 
Stephenson Co., and the American 
Car’ & Foundry Co.’ He assistant 
treasurer and a’ director of the Wason 
Mfg. Co., and a director of the G. 
C. Kuhlman Car Co. 


of 


is 








Baackes Tells How Judge Gary Killed a Pool 


Only Three Per Cent of Product of American Steel and Wire Co. Sold 
by Plan Determined Illegal—Corporation Suit Hearing at New York 
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During the first week of the hearings in the Steel Corporation dissolution suit, the govern- 
ment’s chief efforts have been devoted to a thorough inquiry into the organization and operation 
of the various wire pools, with a view toward determining the part which the American Steel & 
Wire Co. took in these associations, both before and after the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation. This line of inquiry has brought to light considerable interesting information 
concerning, the manner in which wire manufacturers sold under the rules of the association by 
allotment and at fixed prices prior to the year 1909, when the last of the pools was formally dis- 
banded. That the American Steel & Wire Co. was a member of a number of these pools had 
previously been admitted in connection with the indictments returned against officials of the com- 
pany by the United States grand jury at New York last summer, but the fact that only 3 per 
cent of its entire output was disposed of under allotment and the further fact that Judge Gary 
was the direct cause of the withdrawal of the American company from these associations, were un- 
usually interesting points brought out in the week's testimony. 

Complete details of the destruction of the various pool records and minutes at the North 
Works of the American Steel & Wire Co. at Worcester, Mass., in the fall of 1911, were also 
developed at the week’s hearings. Frank. Baackes, vice president of the company, during his ex- 
amination on Thursday, assumed full responsibility in this matter, stating that he had given the 
orders for the destruction of the records. Mr. Baackes further stated that this was the second 
time that he had given such orders, as he had ordered all records to be destrayed immediately 
after the withdrawal of his company from the pools in 1909. The first order, however, was never 
obeyed, as the papers were still on hand when District Attorney Wise called for them last year. 

Judge Jacob M. Dickinson has so far assumed the leading part of the government's inquiry, 
having conducted the examination of all except one of the witnesses. In the cross examinations 
for the defense, Cordenio A. Severance and Richard |’. Lindabury have been most active. Henry 
E:. Colton, for the government, and David A. Reed and Raynal C. Bolling, for the Corporation, 
have also taken part in the examination of witnesses. Lincoln R. Clark appears with the govern- 
ment counsel. It is doubtful whether Attorneys Choate, Johnson and Stetson, for the Steel Cor- 
poration, and Wickersham, Pepper and Corneau, for the government, will appear during the 
hearings. 

The hearings have now settled down into a regular routine. Barring delays due to the usual 
causes, the morning sessions open at 10:15 o'clock and adjourn at 12:30. The afternoon session 
is called to order at 2:00 o'clock, and generally lasts until sometime between 4:00 and 4:30 
o'clock. No hearings will be held on Saturday, and it is very probable that none will be con- 
ducted on Friday afternoons. Henry P. Brown, special examiner, was not able to be present at 
all the sessions and he will probably be absent on a number of later occasions, as he has several 
important outside cases demanding some of his attention. His son, John A. Brown, of the Phila- 
delphia bar, will take his place on such occasions. 

From the nature of the examinations of last week and the limited scope of the testimony 
taken, the hearings will doubtless be prolonged for many months before all questions entering into 
the suit can be carefully threshed out. 








sales agent of the Washburn & Moen 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass.; George assistant general sales agent of the ‘the American Steel & Wire Co., at 
Holton, president and treasurer American Steel & Wire Co., Worces-  cester, Mass., was’ questioned by Judge 
of the Bryden Horseshoe Co., Cat- ter, Mass.; Frank Baackes, vice Dickinson as to what had become of 


asauqua, Pa.; James J. Bailey, for- president and general sales manager certain papers pertaining to the opera- 


witnesses who appeared during cialties division of the United States sales agent of the American Steel 
first week’s examinations were Steel Products Co., New York; Karl & Wire Co., New York. 
Wallace Buell, Port Chester, N. Y., G. Roebling, general sales agent of Harry A. Whitney, until two months 


retired, but formerly general the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., ago a corresponding salesman in_ the 


Steel & 
Co., at Worcester, where they had 


secretary to Edwin E. Jack- of the American Steel & Wire Co., tions of the wire rope and electrical 
Jr., supervisor of the various Chicago; Frank I. Newbury, general wire pools that had been under 
wire pools; Harry A. Whitney, up manager of the insulated wire depart- supervision. Mr. Whitney stated 
two months ago corresponding ment of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 


salesman of the American Steel & Co.,, 
Wire Co., at Worcester, Mass.; Wil- editor of the Jron Age, New York, works of the American 


Derham, head of the wire spe- and T. H. Taylor, assistant general 


Trenton, N. J.; George A. Cragin, clectrical and wire rope department of 


Wor- 


his 
that 


the last time he saw these papers they 
Trenton, N. J.; A. I. Findley, were in the boiler house of the North 


Wire 


been 
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taken at the order of Frank Baackes, 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the company. 

“What did you do with the papers” 
asked Mr. Dickinson. 

“T put them in the boiler,” answered 
the witness. 

“To boil them?” interrogated the gov 
ernment counsel. 

“To burn them,” replied Mr. Whitney. 

“What were Mr. Baackes’ orders?” 
asked Mr. Dickinson. 

“He said, ‘See that these papers are 
destroyed,’” answered the witness. 

Mr. Whitney stated that these orders 
were given by Mr. Baackes while on a 
visit to the Worcester works either in 
October or November, 1911. 

“Did you examine the papers previous 
to the destruction?” was asked. 

“Tl did, at Mr. Cragin’s request,” re- 
plied Mr. Whitney. 


Ordered to Burn Papers 


The witness stated that probably 1,000 
papers relating to the wire rope and 
electrical wire pools were destroyed. The 
papers, he said, contained minutes of 
the wire rope association meetings kept 
by him, and also minutes of the meet- 
ings of the electrical wire association. 

The witness stated. that the American 
Steel & Wire Co. was a member of the 
wire rope pool until 1909. During this 
time, for about three years, beginning 
1901, the pool was operated on _ the 
basis of allotment of output. He stated 
that during that time the American Steel 
& Wire Co. sold part of its products at 
prices fixed by agreement. After the 
association was discontinued in 1909, the 
company continued to quote the same 
prices as before. He said the American 
Steel & Wire Co. did not subsequently 
adhere to this price schedule in all cases, 
however. 

In re-direct examination by Judge 
Dickinson, Mr. Whitney was asked 
whether he had had any conversation 
relatiye to the testimony he was to give 
with either Mr. Cragin or Mr. Baackes 
at the time of the grand jury investiga- 
tion in New York in the summer of 
1911. 

“Mr. Cragin,” said the witness, “said 
that Mr. Baackes wanted to see me. 
[ went into the hall from the witness 
room and met Mr. Baackes. He asked 
me what I was going to say. I replied 
that I was going to say that he ordered 
me to destroy the papers. Mr. Baackes 
then told me to tell what I believed 
to be the truth, but said that he had 
never instructed me to destroy the. pa- 
pers. These instructions, he said, had 
been given by Mr. Cragin.” 

The witness stated that he had been 
considerably disturbed at the time as to 
who had given him the orders directly, 
but after carefully recalling the events, 





since it was painful for him to have 


On examination by Mr. 
Whitney said that he had severed his his company had been a member 


connection with the American Steel & the wire rope, bare copper wire and_. 
Wire Co. on March 13 last, contrary other associations, and identified a 
i copy of the minutes of the meetings 
Derham, of Verona, N. J., of the bare copper wire association 
head of the wire specialties division of which Mr. Dickinson handed him. 


to the wishes of his superiors. 
William 


he was sure that Mr. Baackes was the Mr. Roebling Testifies 


Mr. Whitney stated that he wished 
were not so sure of these matters 


by Attorney Dickinson. 
ling, for the past seven years, 
been general sales agent for 


No Longer with Company 
LR John <A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 








Steel Corporation Wins First Legal Skirmish 


The Steel Corporation is the victor of the first skirmish in the legal 
battle. with the government in connection with the suit for dissolution. 
At Trenton, N. J., May 9, Judges Gray, Buffington and McPherson, of the 
United States Circuit Court, returned an order denying the government's 
prayer for an injunction to prohibit the Steel Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries from destroying any records or papers that might be of import- 
ance in the pending suit. This prayer for an injunction was filed by the 
government on Feb. 6, following its being advised of the destruction by 
officials of the American Steel & Wire Co. of a trunkfull of papers and 
records pertaining to the various wire pools. In denying a sweeping in- 
junction, the court made an exception in the case of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., against which a temporary restraining order is continued, In 
passing on the motion, the court stated: 

The government asks us to restrain the principal defendant and others, 
all its subsidiary companies, from destroying books and papers, but without 
describing them except in very general terms. No evidence is offered that 
such destruction is threatened, and it need hardly be said that evidence is 
essential before any man may be either accused or convicted of what 
would be in substance a criminal interference with the course of justice. 

The motion is supported almost wholly by the fact that after certain 
prosecutions in the southern district of New York came to an end a num- 
ber of papers belonging to the American Steel & Wire Co., that had been 
furnished by the company to the government for use in such prosecutions 
and had been returned to its possession, were destroyed by one of its 
officers. While we are satisfied that this destruction was without. evil 
intent, the fact remains that the destruction did take place, and we see no 
reason why (so far as the steel and wire company is concerned) the 
present order should’ not be continued. 

But it is not known that the other defendants were in any respect 
connected with this act, and (so far as they are concerned) without. evi- 
dence we cannot grant the present petition. It must be refused, except as 
to the steel and wire company, but the government has leave to make a 
similar motion at any time in the future if counsel shall regard such a 


step as necessary or desirable. 





stated that prices made abroad were a 
shade below . domestic prices on steel 1905. Mr. Dickinson then read a list 


steamship companies, were identified by 
Mr. Derham and introduced as evidence. which were to be quoted at certain 
Derham had written a number of times, which passed between Super- 
these letters and Mr. Farrell had signed visor FE. E. “Jackson Jr., and repre- 


them. sentatives of the Roebling cofpany, 


United States Steel Products Co. Mr. Roebling stated he had first be- 
gun to attend these meetings in May, 


wire, steel rope, copper wire and copper of names of individuals who, 
cable. Several letters which passed be- witness stated, represented 
tween James A. Farrell,-then president manufacturers of wire at the pool 
of the export company, and Mr. Cragin, meetings. The method of operating 
referring to the prices to be charged the pools was then gone into in de- 
on wire goods shipped abroad and to tail by Mr. Roebling, under 
affidavits on shipments furnished to the questioning of Mr. Dickinson. 
number of letters, relating to prices 
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On Wednesday afternoon, Karl G. 
Roebling, of Trenton, N. J., was 


; : Siailie he firs ritness calle 2 
his remembrance of the incident differ the first witness called to the stand 
Mr. Roeb- 


from that of Mr. Baackes. 


Bolling, Mr. Trenton. The latter admitted that 
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were offered as exhibits by Mr. Dick- 
inson. In one letter, written in 1906 
by Jackson, to the Roebling com- 
pany, the former referred to the fact 
of the bare copper 
wire association were. discussing its 
affairs too generally, and he stated 
that their motto should be “addition, 
division, silence.” In another letter 
from Jackson to the Roebling com- 
pany, the former complained of price 
cutting on the part of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., which interest had 
booked an order from the Delaware 
& Hudson company at low prices. 
Supervisor Jackson wrote that he 
feared some very low prices would 
be quoted the Delaware & Hudson 
company on the next lot of wire 
for which it inquired. 

In reading from the minutes, Mr. 
passage 


that members 


across a 
was given the 


Dickinson came 
where one member 
right to make prices on certain gages 
of wire to be quoted to the Western 
Electric Co. In another meeting, as 
shown by the minutes, it was moved, 
seconded and unanimously carried 
that all prices quoted to the General 
Electric Co. be advanced 10 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Mr. Dickinson then 
wire rope association 
tinued in existence to 1906 and 1907. 
Mr. _Roebling identified: the Amer- 
& Wire Co. and a few 
others as members. 

After formally disbanding, Mr. 
Roebling admitted, the former mem- 
bers of the association met about 
every 30 or 60 days to discuss prices. 
At the latter meetings Messrs. 
Baackes and Cragin were in attend- 
number 


took up the 


which con- 


ican Steel 


meetings a 
would == an- 
would sell 


ance.. At these 
of the representatives 
nounce the prices they 
at and these announced prices would 
then be upheld by the various man- 
ufacturers until further notice. 

In cross examination, conducted by 
Mr. Severance, Mr. Roebling stated 
that his company was also represent- 
ed at meetings of the pool by F. J. 
Newbury, manager and general sales 
agent of the insulated wire depart- 
ment of the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co. Witness stated that his com- 
pany had the largest percentage of 
allotment in both the wire rope and 
bare copper wire pools. The last 
meeting of the bare copper wire as- 
sociation was held in March, 1909. 
As members of this association, he 
mentioned the Seymour Mfg. Co., the 
Waclark Mfg. Co., the Spargo Wire 
Co., and a number of others. 

The taking of testimony on Thurs- 
day was presided over by John A. 
3rown, son of Special Examiner Henry 
P. Brown owing to the latter’s in- 


ability to be present, because of im- 


portant business in Philadelphia. The 
A. Cragin, as- 
sistant general sales agent of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., at Wor- 
cester, Mass., delayed proceedings by 
not appearing until long past the op- 
ening hour of the hearings. He tes- 
tified in answer to Attorney Dickin- 
son’s queries, that his company was 
a member of the wire rope, bare cop- 
per wire, weather-proof and magnet 
wire, underground power cable, rub- 
ber insulated and lead encased wire 
and one or two other associations. 


first witness, George 


In regard to the destruction of the 
records and minutes of the meetings 
and transactions of the various pools, 


Mr. Cragin stated that to the best 





Morgan Partner Early Suggested 
Wire Combine 


During the examination of James 
J. Bailey on Tuesday, Attorney Dick- 
inson introduced a letter written in 
1898 by the late C. H. Coster, of J. 
P, Morgan & Co., to Judge E. H. 
Gary and the late John W. Gates, 
suggesting the consolidation of the 
principal wire manufacturing plants 
of the country. Mr. Lindabury ob- 
jected to the filing of this letter as 
evidence on the ground that Messrs. 
Gary and Coster had nothing what- 
ever to do with the formation of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. of New 
Jersey, and consequently this letter 
was not acted on. Later in another 
letter, Mr. Coster stated that owing 
to the great decline in wire profits, 
he questioned whether the bonds of 
the proposed combination could be 
floated on such a showing. He then 
declined to go ahead with the work. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. of 
New Jersey was finally financed by 
the Seligman interests. 














of his memory, this occurred in the 
early part of November, 1911. Asked 
whether Mr. Baackes had given him 
any orders in the matter, Mr. Cragin 
stated the former, during a visit to 
Worcester either in October or No- 
vember of last year, had asked: 
“Have you destroyed those papers?” 
“Tl replied, I would attend to the 


matter,” answered the witness. 


Farrell Ignorant of Pools. 
Mr. Cragin stated that he never 


had any reason to believe that 


President James A. Farrell of the 
United States Steel Corporation 
knew of Supervisor E. E. Jackson, Jr., 


or of the existence of the various 


pools while he was connected with 
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Products 
either 


States Steel 
communications, 


the United 
Co. No 
verbal or written, had been had by 
him with Mr. Farrell on these mat- 
ters, he Something about the 
allotments of the pe- 
riods over which the pools operat- 
ed on the basis of allotment, were 
told by the witness. The member- 
association, 


said. 
business and 


ship of the wire rope 
Mr. Craigin said, included the John 
A. Roebling’s Sons Co. the’ A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope _ Co.,_ the 
Broderick & Rope Co., the 
Williamsport Rope Co., the Wright 
Wire’ Rope Co. the American 
Steel & Wire Co., and others. 
After the various pools were dis- 


Bascom 


representatives of the for- 
inform- 


banded, 
mer members often met at 
al luncheons in New York, said Mr. 
luncheons, he said, 


Craigin. These 


were attended by Henry  Leschen, 
of the A. Leschen & Sons’ Rope 
Co., George Wright of the Wright 


Wire Co., Mr. Cochran of the Wil- 
liamsport Wire Rope Co., F. G. 
Newbury, or K. G. Roebling of the 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., by 
himself and _ others. Supervisor 
Jackson never attended or was 


represented at the meetings, he 


said. The manufacturers, as a rule, 


would announce the prices” at 
which they would do business and 
these prices were then adhered to 
until a new announcement’ was 
made. 

After breaking up of the weather- 
proof ‘and magnet wire association, 
Mr. Cragin stated that competition 


there was more 


The same was 


was greater and 
fluctuation of prices. 
true in underground power cable and 
the rubber and lead encased cable 
prices. In wire rope there was no 
marked change in price until about 
a year after the pool had been dis- 
continued. 

“Did you not in February or 
March, 1912 in the post office build- 
ing at New York City, state to H. 
E. Colton and ‘L. R. Clark (of gov- 
ernment counsel) that you had _ talk- 
ed to Mr. Farrell about these 
pools?” asked Mr. Dickinson. 

“T remember no_ such’ conversa- 
tion,” replied Mr. Cragin. 

Mr. Lindabury objected to the 


line of inquiry on the ground that 
this evidence had been previously 
submitted to the grand jury. He 


said the government counsel’s 
at the hearing 


Inquisition. 


methods resembled 


the Spanish 
Allotments of the Pools. 


cross-examination by Mr. 
counsel, 


On the 
Severance, of Corporation 


the witness said the allotment of 
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the American Steel & Wire Co. in 
the bare copper wire association, 
was ll. per cent of the pool’s bus- 
iness. ‘Two other companies, the 
John <A. Roebling’s Sons Co. and 
the Standard Underground Cable 
Co., had larger allotments. In _ the 
weatherproof magnet pool, the 
American company had 12 per cent 


and its share was also exceeded by 
the allotments to the Roebling and 
Standard companies. The Spargo 
Wire Co. and the General Electric 
Co never joined this pool. In the 
rubber covered wire association, the 
witness said the American Steel & 
Wire Co. was allotted 8 per cent of 
the pool’s business. The Roebling 
company, the Standard Underground 
Cable Co., the New York. Insulated 
Wire Co., the Safety Insulated Cable 
& Wire Co., and the Simplex Elect- 
rical Co. were all given larger por- 
tions. This pool, Mr. Cragin stat- 
ed, controlled about 65 per cent of 
the business of the country. In the 
underground power cable — associ- 
ation the Steel & Wire company’s 
allotment was 12 per cent; in the 
rubber insulated and lead encased 
wire association, about 15 per cent; 
and in the wire rope association, 
about 23 or 24 per cent. This lat- 
ter pool, the witness. stated, was 
organized in 1885, and the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. became a 
member of it shortly after absorb- 
ing the Washburn & Moen }fig. Co. 

Mr. Cragin stated that the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. was the first 
company to leave the various pools 
in the spring of 1909, except in the 
case of the rubber covered’ wire 
association. He said that at the in- 
formal meeting following the aban- 
donment of the pool, no steps were 


ever taken to regulate the output of 
Mr. Cragin 
had 


various companies. 
that he 


communication 


the 


stated had never any 


with Judge Gary re- 
pool matters. In 


Dickinson’s 


answer 
he said 
giv- 
life 


garding 
to Mr. 
the 
en, 
of the agreement. 

With Mr. Severance questioning, 
Mr. Cragin stated that in May or 
June, 1911, he brought to New York 
under the order of District Attor- 
Wise, the papers concerning the 


query, 


figures and percentages as 


were averages for the full 


ney 
various pools, which were later des- 
papers were re- 
October or 


These 
Worcester in 


troyed. 

turned to 
The witness said he had 
attorney to put 


November. 
helped the 
the papers 


district 
in shape. 


Baackes on the Stand. 


Frank Baackes, vice president and 
general sales manager of the Ameri- 


can Steel & Wire Co., went on the 
stand in the afternoon and was ex- 
amined by H. E. Colton for the 
government, regarding his know- 
ledge as to the formation of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. of Ill- 
inois. The witness stated that he 
could give little information on the 


subject as he came in contact with 
the late John W. Gates only in con- 
nection with the negotiations for 
the ownership of the Salem Wire 
Nail Co. Mr. Baackes was the head 
of this company. After the organ- 
ization of the Illinois company, Mr. 
general manager 


department. 


Baackes made 


of the 
Mr. Colton 
wire nail 
in 1896 
1904. 
“Was competition 
Mr. Colton. 
“We 
it” answered 
“Why did 
“To make 
“What 


this 


was 
operating 
the 
organized 
until 


inquired regarding 


pool which was 


and continued in force 


keen?” asked 


made under 
Mr. 
you 
more 
the 
59 


prices! 


always money 
Baackes. 

" ne 
form a pool: 
money.” 

effect of 
pur- 


was general 


pool on counsel 
sued further. 


“They were higher,” replied the 
witness. 

In regard to the price agreements, 
Mr. that he had 
tried to act in with them 
but that they were never religiously 
kept by the various companies in 
the pool. Asked whether Messrs. 
Schwab, Corey or Gary had ever at- 
the meetings, 
having seen Mr. 
meeting of 


Baackes_ stated 


accordance 


tended any of pool 


witness recalled 
Schwab one 
the wire nail pool. 
“Were you in Worcester 
vember of last year?” asked Mr. Col- 
the around 
question of 


present at 


in No- 


examination 
the destruction 


ton, veering 

to the 

of the pool 
“T think 
“Do 


presence 


records. 

Mr. 
stating in 
that 
twice in Novem- 
not in October?” 


Baackes. 
my 
you 


once,” said 
you recall 
last February 
Worcester 
last year and 
Mr. Baackes that he 
not recall what he said. 
“Do think it to the 
welfare to fix for the 
States government?” asked 
TG Mr. Baackes. 
Under cross-examination conduct- 
ed by Mr. Lindabury, Mr. Baackes 
stated that although some pools had 
none had_ been 
the organ- 


were in 
ber of 

replied could 
general 
United 
counsel. 


you 
bids 


said 


recognized 
originally formed since 
ization of the United States Steel 
Corporation. In none of the pools 
did the American Steel & Wire Co. 


been 


enjoy the largest allotment, he tes- 
tified. The witness further stated 


that only 3 per cent of the output 





of the wire company was controlled 
by the pools and that this was less 
per cent of the 


Steel Corpor- 


one-half of 1 
the 


than 
entire output of 


ation. subsidiaries. 


Got of all Pools. 


out 


“When did the break up?” 

asked Mr. Lindabury. 

“In the spring of 1909.” 

did it about?” 
ordered by Charles Mac- 
for the Corporation, 

of them,” said Mr. 

“Judge Gary called me _ in- 

to his office and asked if | were 

in a horseshoe pool and I answered 


pools 


“How come 

“I was 

counsel 
out 


Veagh, 
to get 
Baackes. 
me 


‘yes’. He told me to see Mr. Mac- 
Veagh immediately and discuss the 
matter with him. I saw Mr. Mac- 
Veagh and he told me that the pools 
were illegal. This greatly surprised 
me as Supervisor Jackson had al- 
ways told me_ they’ were legal. 
Jackson, MacVeagh and I had a 
lengthy conference at the _ conclu- 
sion of which MacVeagh told me I 


would have to get out of the pools. 
This I immediately did.” 

This statement was entered in 
record under the objection 
counsel, 


the 
of gov- 
ernment 
Mr. Baackes stated that 

termination of the pools in 
had the papers 
destroyed. It 
that 
for they 
District 
them. 


after the 

1909 he 
records 
however, 
obeyed, 
hand when 

Attorney Wise wanted 
After the latter stated he 
through with them, Mr. 
ordered either Mr. 
faylor or Mr. Cragin to have them 
destroyed. 

“What conversation did you have 
with Mr. Whitney after you testi- 
fied before the grand jury and just 
testified?” 

‘What are you 
He replied: ‘That 
the papers.’ 


ordered and 
appeared, 
this order was never 


were still on 


was 


Baackes said, he 


before he 
“IT said: going to 


you told 


” 


say?’ 
me to destroy 
“I said: ‘I never told you to des- 
troy the papers. But you testify - 
what you believe to be the truth.’ ” 
“Did you ask Mr. Whitney to re- 


sign?” asked Mr. Lindabury. 

“T refused to accept his resigna- 
tion when he offered it,” said Mr. 
Baackes. 

Possible Effect on Prices 

A. I. Findley, editor of the Jron 
Age, the first witness up on Friday 
morning, was questioned by Judge 


Dickinson as to the accuracy and 
authenticity of certain price charts 


published by the Age, which the 
government wished to file in the 


These charts contained 
of prices on pig iron, 


testimony. 
the records 
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barbed wire, wire nails, beams, steel 
rails, cut nails, etc., from the early 
90’s up to the present time. By pre- 
senting these charts it was intended 
to show the effect which the wire 
and other pools had had on the mar- 
ket at different times. In cross ex- 
amination by Mr. Lindabury, the 
counsel for the Corporation endeav- 
ored to show by these price charts 
that prices have constantly shown 
a tendency toward lower levels since 
the organization of the Steel Cor- 
poration in 1901. 

Thomas H. Taylor, of Montclair, 
N. J., assistant general sales agent 
of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
at New York, testified as to his con- 
nection with the American Steel & 
Wire Co. of Illinois, and what he 
knew of the competitors of that com- 


pany. His examination was very 
short. 
Frank J. Newbury, general man- 


ager of the insulated wire department 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., tes- 


tified as to .the proceedings of the 
rubber-covered wire association. He 
stated, in answer to Judge Dickin- 


son’s queries, that he had often seen 
Messrs. Frank Baackes, George A. 
Cragin, R. A. Keyes, C. W. Bassett 
and other representatives of wire 
manufacturers, present at the meet- 
ings of the pool. After disbanding 
the pool, the witness stated, practi- 
cally the same firms were represented 
at the informal luncheons in New 
York in the course of which prices 
announced. This was also the 
case, Mr. Newbury stated, with the 
weatherproof and magnet wire as- 
sociation. Witness was then handed 
a copy of the minutes of the weath+ 
erproof and magnet wire association, 
and asked to read the following en- 
try, which dated Nov. 16, 1905: 


were 


was 
As to “Open” Prices. 


“It was moved, seconded and unan- 


imously carried that the price of 
magnet wire to be quoted the General 
Electric Co. and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. shall be left 
open.” 


The term “open,” the witness stated, 
meant that no certain prices would 
be fixed on magnet wire to be sold 
to this buyer. 

“It was moved, seconded and unan- 
imously carried that the printed price 
of magnet wire shall be %c_ higher 
than the minimum price,” was anoth- 


er entry which appeared under date 
of Dec. 14, 1905. 
A letter which was produced and 


counsel was of unusual in- 
showing the difficulty ex- 


read by 
terest as 


perienced by the supervisor in keep- 
ing the members of the various pools 
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in a state of satisfaction. Writing 
for E. E. Jackson Jr., on June 23, 


Hubbard, of the law firm 
of Noble, Jackson & Hubbard, of 
New York, informed Mr. Newbury 
of the forfeiture of $2,203.21 due from 
the Roebling company, only $1,980.58 
had been paid in, thus leaving a bal- 
of $222.63 due the association. 
elicited the following re- 
Newbury: 


PP, Ls. V. 


ance 
This 


sponse 


letter 
from Mr. 


Dissensions in Pool. 


“T have yours of the 23rd inst. in 
reference to adjusted bulletin 279% 
giving figures for April 30. In look- 
ing over these figures I find the re- 
sults tabulated on the attached sheet. 
You will notice that I shot up from 


one-third of 1 per cent to seven- 
eighths of 1 per cent over (allot- 
ment) and then back again. This 


behavior on my part is not due to 
what I did myself but to what other 
people did to me. I find some 
ple who behaved the other way. Mr. 
under on set- 


peo- 


Remington was more 
tlement day than immediately before 
or after. Mr. Smith seemed to have 
all his orders about set- 
day and_ reinstated them 
later. Mr. Wallace probably did the 
same thing. Mr. Cragin seems to 
have reduced his percentage of overs 
for settlement purposes only as he 
was back again on May 8. it is easy 
enough to cancel all the that 
you have on the books when the set- 
tlement period comes and reinstate 
them the week after, or it is easy 
to hold up orders and not enter them 
until after the settlement period. I 
am somewhat curious and I believe 
I have a right to ask questions as to 
the way these things happen.” 

Mr. Newbury stated that the ob- 
ject of the association was to main- 
tain prices at a fair level. He testi- 
fied that the Roebling company had 


cancelled 
tlement 


orders 


the largest allotment. in the weather-: 


proof and magnet wire pool. 
The hearing adjourned until 
day morning. 


Mon- 


Director Reid Testifies. 


Brown presided over the Steel 
Monday 


Brown, special exam 


John A. 
hearings on 
father, Henry P. 
iner, was again detained in Philadelphia. 
director of the Steel 
Chicago 


morning, as his 


Daniel G. Reid, 
Corporation, chairman of the 
& Rock Island railroad, director of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and of the 
Liberty National, and other 
banks and trust companies, was called 
to the stand by Judge Dickinson. Mr. 
Reid stated that he is a stockholder in 
the Steel Corporation, but, on advice of 
refused to say how large his 
Asked as to his connec- 


numerous 


counsel, 
holdings are. 
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tion with the tin plate industry, he said 
that he had been president of the Amer- 
Plate Co., and, prior to that, 
treasurer of the American Tin Plate 
Co., of Ellwood and Montpelier, Ind. 
Mr. Reid was questioned and answered 
at length regarding the products and the 
markets of the manufacturers 
which were later merged into the Amer 
ican Tin Plate Co. He had no exact 
information, but stated what he remem 
Dickinson 
questioned him as to the part he took 
in the formation of the American Tin 
Plate Co. Witness that he had 
had several conversations with Judge 
W. H. Moore on the subject and 
that he had introduced the latter to a 
who, he_ thought, 


ican Tin 


various 


bered in a general way. Mr. 


stated 


number of persons 


would be .interested. Personally, how- 
ever, he stated, the only part he took 
was in the which led to 
the sale of the American Tin Plate Co., 
of Ellwood and Montpelier, Ind., and in 
underwriting the securities of the larger 
The 
the syndicate 
Cash was offered if the owners 


negotiations 


interest. witness explained how 


took over the various 
mills. 
wanted: it, or stock could be had. Mr. 
Dickinson asked if it were not true that 
some mill owners had been offered from 
two to times the their 
properties. Mr. Reid, however, did not 
remember, or did not know how much 
was received by the various mill owners 
or what arrangements had been made 
for the exchange of stock. He stated, 
in answer to Judge Dickinson’s inquiry, 
that the $18,000,000 preferred stock rep 
the various 


four value of 


resented the actual value of 
properties and plants taken over and 
that for every 
writers paid, they received a share of 
common stock as a bonus. Asked about 
the surplus capital of $10,000,000, the 
stated that he had 


some of it. 


share which the under- 


witness received 


Effect on Prices 

Mr. Reid next stated that he had been 
one of the underwriters of the National 
Steel Co. When questioned as to the 
amount of steel purchased by the Amer 
Plate Co., he set the require 
latter at 500,000 
tons per annum, a good deal of this be- 
ing purchased from the National Steel 
Co. The witness was also asked as to 
the effect on prices of the formation 
of the American Tin Plate Co. It de 
veloped that the tendency of prices. for 
the few years following that event was 


ican Tin 


ments of. the about 


upward. 

Judge Dickinson was noticeably an- 
noyed by the witness’ poor memory as 
evidenced throughout his testimony and 
certain al 
government 


reference to 
leged which the 
was endeavoring to run down. 

“Do you remember that the American 


particularly in 
contracts, 
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Tin Plate Co. made contracts with man- 
ufacturers of machinery, rolls and hous- 
ings, providing for taking all their out- 
put?” asked counsel. 

“I. do 
Reid. 

“Did 
facturers of tin plate machinery to take 
that 
plate would 


not remember,’ answered Mr. 


you make contracts with manu- 


their entire outfit so independent 


manufacturers of tin have 
to go abroad for their equipment?” 

recollection of such con- 
the 


testify 


“[ have no 


tracts,” answered witness. 
“Did 


dustrial 


the In 
time of the 


be fc re 
the 


you not 
commission at 
formation of the Steel 
1898 that had made 
about two-thirds of the 
machinery in this country?” 

Mr. Reid stated that he knew nothing 
but that the late 
Niles, O., had prob- 
Asked if anybody 


er yrporati¢ ym in 


you contracts with 


makers of such 


of these contracts, 
Warner 
ably drawn them up. 
alive knew about these 
mentioned W. T. Graham, at 
New York City, 
president of the 
Co., and now president of the 
Can Co. 

“Did you sign contracts with jobbers 


Arms, of 
now matters, 
witness 
the Plaza hotel, form 
vice American 
Plate 
American 


erly 
Tin 


only on condition that they would assign 
their brands to you?” 


“Tl know nothing of such contracts,” 


said Mr. Reid. “They would have come 
under the supervision of the sales de 
partment.” 

“When did you take over the Cham- 
pion Tron & Steel Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich. ?” 

“Within two years of the formation 
of the American Tin Plate Co.,” said 
Mr. Reid. 

The witness admitted that the Cham- 


the 
time; also. that it was a competitor in 
the general market, particularly in De- 


pion company was a new concern at 


troit. The Sharon Tin Plate Co., Shar- 
on, Pa. was brought up next Mr. 
Reid did not remember any contracts 
by which the American Tin Plate Co., 
of which Mr. Reid was president, was 


to take over the Sharon output for five 
years. Mr. Reid did not remember 
whether Sharon and Champion were six- 
mill or four-mill plants. Mr. Reid also 
had forgotten any contracts which might 
steel plants for 


the 


have been made with 


the supply of tin bars to American 


company. 
Tin Plate History 


Mr. Sever 
ance, of Corporation counsel, Mr.’ Reid 
stated that the tin plate industry in this 


country began about 1891, when the Mc- 


In cross examination by 


Kinley bill was passed. His company, 
the American Tin Plate Co., of EIl- 
wood, Ind., was formed in 1891. W. B. 
Leeds. was Mr. Reid’s partner. The 
company was originally projected with 
the intention of developing the town. 





the 
result 


The first very disastrous; 
second little better 
and it was not until 1894 that anything 
satisfactory was shown. At the time of 
the formation of the Tin 
Plate Co., the tin plate business was not 


year was 


year showed 


American 


good mills 


One of the first per- 


in good eondition, a many 
being in distress. 
sons to suggest amalgamation to Judge 


Moore John A. Wheeler, of the 
Great Western Plate Co., Joliet, Ill. 


was 
Tin 


The intention in forming the American 
Tin Plate .Co., said Mr. Reid, was to 
reduce overhead charges by merging 


the smaller plants, buying in larger lots, 
etc. “Also to the big 
take a 


make steel mills 


look at us and not send down 





Federal Trust Prober Defends 
Corporation 


( ‘ordenio 4 1. Sez eranceé, of 
for the Steel Corporation at the hear- 


counsel 


ings, has been prominent in recent 
years by his connection with various 
important litigatiens between the gov- 


He 


government 


ernment and large corporations. 
the 
counsel in some of the most conspicu- 
ous of these Mr. 
tried the case for the federal author- 
ities the Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroad merger be- 
the United States Supreme 

Iie also assisted Frank B. 
Kellogg in the anti-trust prosecution 


was aligned with 


cases. Severance 


against Union 


jore 


Court. 


of the Standard Oil Co. Mr. Sever- 
ance is a native of Minnesota and 
about 49 years of age. He was 


educated in a western college and for 
the past 25 years has been connected 
with the firm of Davis, Kellogg & 
Severance, of St. Paul, the 
partner of which was the late United 
States Senator Davis, of Minnesota. 
During this period, Mr. 
acted as counsel for a large number 
of ore and iron companies, including 


senior 


Severance 


the Duluth & Iron Range railroad, 
the Minnesota Iron Co. and others. 
These connections were formed a 


number of years before the organiza- 
tion of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration in 1901. 














take an 


some sidelight occasionally to 
order,” added the witness. 
Mr. Reid produced some statistics, 


compiled in his presence at the Steel 
Corporation offices. These showed that 
the Corporation owned 235 tin mills, 
compared with 202 owned by _inde- 


pendent companies. The production of 


the Corporation mills was 53.7 and of 


the independent companies 46.3 per cent 
of that of the country. 


Cause of Advance in Prices 


Mr. Reid was questioned further with 


a view toward showing that the ad- 
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vance in prices immediately after the 
formation of the American Tin Plate 
Co. was not due to such formation, but 
was caused by the usual conditions, such 
as changes in prices of raw materials, 
which bring about fluctuations both up- 
ward and downward. Mr. Reid stated 
that there never was a “tin plate pool” 
that he knew anything about. Counsel 
list of various independent tin 
plate companies, which have alli been 
formed since the formation of the Am- 
erican Plate Co. of these 
the described as “very 
large and very successful”. 

The principal reason for the organ- 
ization of the National Steel Co. was 
that the American Tin Plate Co. might 
have a for its steel. 
Its capacity was much larger, however, 


read a 


Tin Several 


witness being 


source of supply 


than the Tin Plate company required, 
and the American Steel Hoop Co. was 
then organized in order to secure an- 
other customer. When the Steel Cor- 


poration was organized, said Mr. Reid, 
Judge H. H. Moore followed his usual 
practice and held a_ consultation 
Mr. the late W. B. Leeds 
J. A. Moore, in regard to what should 
the various companies 
these four men were the 
controlling forces. These were the Am- 
erican Steel Hoop Co., the American 
Sheet Steel Co., the American Tin Plate 
Co. and the National Steel Co. At this 
decided either to 
Corporation 


with 
Reid, and 
be done with 


over which 


consultation, it was 
sell 


or keep all. 


out everything to the 
The four companies, as a 


result, were sold. 


FHloped for Better Prices 
In re-direct examination by Judge 
Dickinson, the witness stated that the 
American Tin Plate Co. was formed 


primarily to lower the cost of produc- 
He admitted that the pro- 
moters had hopes of getting a_ better 
price for their products. The witness 
stated that some mills were taken into 
the merger purely as a matter of senti- 
ment. As an example, he mentioned 
the Irondale Steel & Iron Co., Middle- 
ton, Ind., of which concern George 
Laughlin was the head. This company 
have into receiv- 


tion. also 


would otherwise gone 


ers’ hands, he said. 

Jacob Meurer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was next called to the stand by Judge 
Dickinson, to relate his experiences re- 
sulting from the formation of the Am- 
erican Tin Plate Co. He stated that he 
operated a dipping plant, in which he 


dipped black - sheets rolled at other 
plants. He stated that the American 
Tin Plate Co. refused to sell him black 


sheets for about two years after its or- 
ganization. As he could not obtdin this 
product anywhere else in this country, 
he was forced to import it, paying from 


$15 to $20 a ton above the domestic 
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market price. Mr. Meurer stated that 
other dippers fared the same way, and 
that, as a result, a meeting was held in 
New York in the summer of 1899, at 
which the situation was earnestly dis- 
cussed. There were present represent- 
atives of C. S. Trench, Merchant & 
Co., Follansbee Bros Co. and others. 
Later on, Follansbee Bros. erected their 
own rolling mill. 

“Did Follansbee Bros. erect a_ sheet 
mill shortly afterward?” asked Mr. Lin- 
dabury in cross-examination. 

“They did,” answered Mr. Meurer. 

“Did they sell sheets to the other 
dippers?” pursued counsel. 

“They did not,’ answered witness. 

“Then they must have been selfish 
like everybody else.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mr. Meurer. 


FURTHER REDUCTION 


On Lake Cargo Coal From Pitts- 
burgh to Ashtabula is Asked. 


In the case of John W. Boileau 
against the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroad, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, and other railroads, before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the petitioner has filed an appli- 
cation for the modification of the 
order entered March 16, 1912, to take 
effect May 1, 1912. He _ states that 
since the date of the order, circum- 
stances have arisen which entirely 
change the position as presented to 
the commission when the case was 
heard, and he asks that the com- 
mission further reduce the rate on 
lake cargo fuel from the Pittsburgh 
district to Ashtabula harbor in such 
an amount as shall be just and reas- 
onable. 

Mr. Boileau recites that reductions 
made by carriers since the decision 
of the commission leave the differen- 
tials practically identical with the 
differentials which formerly existed, 
and which the commission con- 
demned. Several changes are cited; 
for instance, the Baltimore & Ohio 
has reduced its rate on lake cargo 
from the Fairmont district in West 
Virginia from 9634 cents per ton to 
90 cents per ton. The differential be- 
tween the 9634-cent rate and the 88- 
cent rate which existed before the 
order of the commission was made 
was 834 cents. By the reduction of 
the Pittsburgh-Ashtabula rate to 78 
cents, the commission created a dif- 
ferential of 1834 cents in favor of 
the Pittsburgh district, but by the 
rate now put in by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, fhe differential under the Fair- 
mont district rate is changed to: 12 
cents instead of that contemplated, 


i824 cents. 





Will be Called Algoma Steel Corpor- 
ation, Ltd. 


Toronto, May 13.—In_ accordance 
with the general plan adopted by 
the executive committee of the Lake 
Superior Corporation of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., of consolidating ' its 
subsidiary companies into natural 
groups, each of which will be inde- 
pendently financed and managed, ar- 
rangements have been effected for 
the consolidation of the steel group 
comprising the following: The Algo- 
ma Steel Co., Lake Superior Iron & 
Steel Co., Lake Superior Power Co., 
Fiborn Limestone Co., Cannelton 
Coal & Coke Co., and Algoma Iron 
Works. The new company will be 
entitled “The Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,” with an authorized cap- 
ital of $30,000,000 and bond issue of 
the same amount. An immediate 
bond issue of $13,000,000 has been 
underwritten to provide for the re- 
tirement of outstanding notes given 
to secure funds for extensions and 
improvements. The new arrange- 
ment will not place additional 
charges on the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, but the bonds will be guar- 
anteed by it. 

The Grand Trunk railway has con- 
tracted for 6,000 additional box cars 
to meet increased traffic demands, 
and additions to the motive power 
will also be made. 

It is officially announced that the 
Toronto Electric Power Co. will at 
once begin the erection of a dupli- 
cate transmission line between Tor- 
onto and Niagara Falls at a cost of 
over $500,000. The new line will re- 
quire separate towers and it is es- 
timated that the increased power ca- 
pacity will meet all demands for the 
next ten. years. 

The Canadian department of trade 
and commerce has been notified of a 
change in the South African tariff, 
giving Canada a preference of 3 per 
cent on wire fencing. 

The Brown Construction Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, has secured from _ the 
Canadian government a contract for 
the St. Andrews lock bridge at about 
$150,000. The contract calls for a 
bascule lift span to be operated by 
electricity in opening and closing for 
the passage of boats. About 500 tons 
of steel and 25,000 cubic yards of 
concrete will be required. 

The Quebec harbor commission 
has decided on building a_ million- 
bushel capacity elevator of concrete 
and steel construction, with links 
capable of being extended and de- 
veloped into a similar structure. 

The citizens of St. Catharines, 
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Ont., have adopted a by-law giving 
a free site and a fixed assessment of 
$5,000 for ten years to the Canadian 
Warren Axe & Tool Co., which 
agrees to put up buildings to cost 
$40,000 and pay $25,000 annually in 


wages. 


ORE ON DOCKS 


Amount 1,000,000 Tons Smaller Than 
on May 1, 1911. 


Statistics gathered from the Marine 
Review from the various dock . man- 
agers at Lake Erie ports show that 
the amount of ore on Lake Erie 
docks May 1 of the present year was 
5,881,245 tons, as against 6,850,285 
tons in 1911, a decrease of 969,040 
tons. 

The total rail shipments from Lake 
Erie ports to furnaces during the 
winter season (Dec. 1 to May 1) ag- 
gregate 3,250,419 tons, viz.: 


On dock Lake Erie ports, Dec. 1, 


Ld RS Se reer renee 9,131,664 
On Mock Biay 1, 1942s 6csivseciasae 5,881,245 
By rail to furnaces, winter of 1911-12 3,250,419 


Adding these winter shipments to 
23,178,370 tons, the amount shipped 
to furnaces during the navigation 
season of 1911, gives 26,428,789 tons 
as the entire consumption of ore 
from Lake Erie ports during the 
year ended May 1, 1912, as against 
32,636,692 for the year ended May 1], 
1911; as against 33,599.013 tons for 
the year ended May 1, 1910; as 
against 20,524,523 tons for the year 
ended May 1, 1909; as against 31,692,- 
446 tons for the year ended May 1, 
1908; as against 30,099,769 tons for 
the year ended May 1, 1907; as 
against 28,984,358 tons for the year 
ended May 1, 1906; 20,057,070 tons 
for the year ended May 1, 1905; 18,- 
739,995 tons for the year ended May 
1, 1904; 21,905,251 tons for the year 
ended May 1, 1903; 17,216,065 tons 
for the year ended May 1, 1902; 14,- 
465,260 tons for the year ended May 
1, 1901; 15,882,881 tons for the year 
ended May 1, 1900; 12,122,982 tons 
for the year ended May 1, 1899, and 
10,209,488 tons for the year ended 
May 1, 1898. 

The following table gives’ the 
amount of ore on dock at the close 
of navigation last year and the open- 
ing this year: 

May 1, Dec. 1. 


Ports. 1912. 1911, 
a Pn oe Pes ee ae 356,102 661,382 
NIE ie inddsn «sping a eee 2,471 2,471 
RAMMED vate b hee oh ss + o:coaere 257,496 344,371 
DT Lee ob. 4 pach atontels 287,294 314,321 
SR a rs an a spc ¢ 6 0d 1,363,696 1,589,491 
ee SRB er ce ee eee 381,705 636,566 
Ashtabula  .....s9.ss0e0nss) 2,108,749, 3,298,862 
LO ren err re 229,462 1,237,573 
SRS A AA eee 585,150 636,274 
SR Ee ee 309,120 413,353 








5,881,245 9,131,664 








Staggermg Royalties for Hill Ore 


Unbounded 


Will Probably be Demanded—Mr. Hill's 
Faith in Their Future—Some Lands Soon to be Released 


St. Paul, May 13.—Following a vis- 


it of inspection to Great Northern 
iron ore properties on the Mesabi 
range by L. W. Hill, D. M. Philbin 


and A. M. Chisholm, the decision has 
been made by the trustees of Great 
Northern ore certificates that no steps 
taken at this time looking 
the leasing of any 
range lands held by them. This is 
not understood to indicate that, at 
no future time, there be any 
leases given, but it settles the policy 
of the trustees for the present. 

D. M. Philbin, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of the Mesabi di- 
vision of the Great Northern 
and as such has had most to do with 
the development of these lands, and 
who was primarily instrumental in 
their purchase, has been given charge 
connection with 


will be 


toward Mesabi 


will 


road, 


of all active work in 
these lands and is now in conference 
with contractors as .to the feasibility 
of stripping a considerable area in 
several tracts, so that the company 
may be in position to mine not less 
than 3,000,000 tons a year, beginning 
with 1915. The Great Northern will 
be called upon to move a tremendous 
tonnage from these lands from now 
to the close of 1914, and does not 
want to be placed in the position of 
losing a great traffic for subsequent 


years. While there is little doubt 
that there will be a falling off of 
tonnage after the expiration of the 
Steel Corporation lease, this will be 
by no means severe if the road is 
ready to step in and mine for the 
market. 


Mr. Hill’s Position 


Since it became known, some weeks 
ago, that the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. was to release to the Great 
Northern road its the 
latter's lands upon which no mining 
has been number of prom- 
inent eastern miners and con- 
sumers have called on the Great 
Northern for an opportunity to get 
leases on some of these tracts, but 
they have failed to do so. Perhaps 
the reason for this lies in the fact 
that they were anxious to get ore on 
some royalty rate that was based on 
the this 
spring, which Mr. Hill was not will- 


interest in all 


done, a 
ore 


selling price of iron ores 
ing to concede as a reasonable price 
for the future. The that 


he believes the low price of ore for 


gossip is 


this year to have been inspired in 
part from the hope that it would 
have a bearing on the rate at which 
his ores might be leased. Be _ this 
as it may, Mr. Hill has the same 
firm faith in the value of Mesabi 


ores in the ground that he has always 
had, and is as high in his 
of their 
under lease to the Steel Corporation. 
out of 
the 


opinion 


worth as if they were still 


He expects to much 
them as though they 
Corporation 


get as 
were yet in 
famous lease. 


Properties to be Opened 


The Great Northern that 
most of the properties that are now 
under operation on its lands by the 
Steel Corporation will have more or 
less ore left in them at the close of 
the present lease, the exception being, 
perhaps North and South Uno and 
Dale, and it may be Mace and Missis- 


expects 


sippi. Leonard can scarcely be mined 
out nor can Hill and other properties 
of the indeed, it is more 
than probable that Mace and Missis- 


sippi will have some ore left on Jan. 


leasehold. 


1, 1915. What ore is left on these 
lands will be in condition for imme- 
diate mining by the Great Northern 


itself, or by others, as soon as the 
season of 1915 begins. 

In addition to these there 
cther properties opened by 
mining company that will be organ- 
ized by the trustees to carry on their 


will be 
some 


work. It is probable that one of the 
irst mines to be so opened will be 
the southwest one-fourth of section 
27-58-20, a large body of ore held 
by the Great Northern under a 30- 
cent lease, and which is even now 
partially stripped by means of opera- 
tions that. have been carried on ad- 
joining it. This is known as _ the 
“Adams lands”, and was leased to 


the Great Northern by J. B. Adams 
and associates, of Duluth, after they 
had attempted to get the 
Steel Corporation to take it up. It 
is the property, in fee,-of the J. S. 
Pillsbury estate et al. who receive 
a royalty of 25 cents a ton on a min- 
imum of 100,000 tons a An- 
other property to be opened at once 
the Ma- 
honing’ mine, near the Uno, in section 


in vain 


year. 


is one lying just west of 


3-57-21. Others will be taken up from 
time to time. 

While it is stated that there will 
be no mines given out on lease at 


Properties 


present, it is not at all certain that 
something of this sort will not be 
done later. But the royalty to be 
demanded will be such as to stagger 
most ore men. Under the present 
lease the Steel Corporation is pay- 
ing this year $1.02 for ore of the 


standard of the lease, namely 59 per 
cent dry. Based on the amount of 
ore in the Great Northern’s holdings 
and the minimum of the present lease, 
will be an average royalty 
what remains in the 
ground of about $1.75, and it is doubt- 
ful if Mr. Hill will be willing to lease 
his tonnage at a very much lower 
figure than that, based on the same 
standard base as the present 
If he maintains this attitude of mind, 
there is no probability that any im- 
portant leases will be made for some 
time to come. But the Great North- 
ern is financially very strong, and 
Mr. Hill says that his certificate hold- 
ers are entitled to all they hoped for 
from his earlier statements, and if 
there is not enough to repay them 
in the royalty profit only, then they 
should have the royalty and mining 
profits combined. 

President L. W. Hill, of the Great 
Northern road, is now in the far 
west, and upon his return to St. Paul 
there will be a statement of the prob- 
able course of the trustees, the same 
for the benefit and in- 
holders of the ore cer- 


there 


charge on now 


lease. 


to be issued 
formation of 
tificates. 


New Tin Plate Plant Planned 
The Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Morgantown, W. Va., is plan- 
ning a new plant to be composed of 
five hot mills, five tin mills, planish- 
plant and ten tinning stocks. 
This company is the outgrowth of 
the old Union Sheet Steel Co., and 
proposes the merger of the Hazelton 
Sheet Steel Co., the Marietta Sheet 
Steel Co. and one at Bellington, W. 
Va. The same interest that pro- 
moted the Union Sheet Steel Co. is 
understood to be back of the new 
proposition. 


ing 


The Southern Iron & Steel Co. has 
given the miners employed by the 
company in Gadsden, Ala., district an 
increase in wages amounting to 2% 


per cent. 
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BLAST FURNACE 
From Early to Modern Times Pic- 
tured by Bradley Stoughton. 


New England foundrymen held one 


of the important 


largest and most 
their his 
Hotise, Hartford, 
May 8& On 
Connecticut 


New 


Association 


meetings in 
Allyn 


Conn., Wednesday, 


get-together 
tory at the 
that 


occasion, the members 


acted as hosts for the England 


Foundrymen’s and its 
friends, and they proved to be most 


The 


Haven, 


entertainers. attendance 
from Boston, New 
and other New England 
large and fully 300 sat down to the 
sumptuous dinner served at 6 o'clock. 
The 


evening was the “Principles of 


generous 
Hartford, 


points was 


discussion of the 
Blast 
pre- 


subject for 


which was 


Stoughton, of 


Practice,” 
Bradley 


Furnace 
sented by 
New York, 


with the aid of stereopti 





con views. Mr. Stoughton outlined 
the development of the blast furnace 
from primitive to modern times and 


illustrated the different types of fur 


nace and the most approved methods 
of present day practice. In the 
speech-making line, with Charles L. 


Newcomb, president of the associa- 
tion, presiding, the participants were 
Mayor Hartford; 
Mayor New 

and of the Foundry Co.; 


Chaney, of Ex- 


Farnsworth, of Haven 


McLagon 


Samuel Colt, president of the Rich 
mond TIron Works, Richmond Fur- 
nace, Mass.; C. E. Whitney, president 


of the Employers’ Association, and 
others. 

Delegations of the visiting foundry- 
men that Hartford 
in the day accepted the invitations 
tendered and visited the plants of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co., the Pope Mfg. 
Co., the Whitney Mfg. Co., and other 
foundries and points of public inter- 


arrived in earlier 


est of the city. 
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FILES REPORT 


American Bridge Co.’s Condition on 
April 1. 


The American Bridge Co., a cor 
poration organized under the laws ol 


New York, 


statement: of its 


reports the following 


condition as ol 


April 1, last, to the secretary of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Assets: 1912 1911, 
Machinery . 301,704 $ 270,741 
Materials used 
erecting. 31,276 52,486 


Cash and debts 
FOCUIVAIIC, 6.00 c00c ocx Fyedearee 20,383,367 
Total $7,730,093 $10,706,594 


Liabilities: 


Canttal 0G. 4 cis iccs-. $ 100,909 $ 100,000 
Accounts payable ..... 7,597,021 10,573,327 
Pront €hd 168. ..5...... 33,072 33,267 

1 ieee ea ei Seg $7,730,093 $10,706,594 


The Chicago \utomatic Screw 
Machine Co., Chicago, has changed 
its name to the Chicago Automatic 


Machine Co. 





STATISTICS CONCERNING UPPER LAKE ORE DOCKS 


W. A. Clark, chief engineer of the 
Duluth & Iron Range 
prepared a_ table 


railroad, has 


giving particulars 


concrete, Nos. 1 and 6, 
and No. 2 of the 


[Ishpeming 


and 
at Two Harbors, 
Superior & 


of steel 


Lake railway, 





of the Duluth & Iron Range railroad, 
that the _ table 


not hitherto compiled giving the ca- 


includes information 


pacity of pockets to the basis of the 








of the ore-loading docks on the at Presque Isle, which latter is ex 
great lakes, which now number 37. pected to be ready to go into com number of carloads each pocket will 
Three of these docks are constructed mission on Aug. 1. It will be noted hold. 
RECORD OF OLD AND NEW RANGE ORE LOADING DOCKS. 
Ileight Width of dock 
Storage water ITcight outside to Cu. ft. per 
capacity to wate! outside Length Lengt! Angle pocket to 
Number Capacity gross center to deck of part’n of of of bottom of 
Dock of per pocket tons. hinge hole. of dock. posts. spouts, dock. pockets. stringet's. 
Railwa ocat No pockets. cars, tons ft. in ft. in ft. in. ft. in, ft. in. deg. min 
2 @ 50 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Escanaba...... 3 226 1 @ 25 28,250 3] 2 37-0 0 1,356 5 0 1,969 
2 @ 50 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Escanaba....... 4 250 1 @ 25 31,250 36 6 92 37 0 1 0 1,500 $59 2,191 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Escanaba....... 5 370 5 @ 50 92.500 37 9% 73 9 PZ 32 1 200 5 0 4.142 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Escanaba....... 6 329 5 @ 50 80,000 10 0 70 0 ®, mi) 1,920 5S 0 4.114 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Ashland, Wis... 1 234 4@5) 46.800 40 0 70 9 ) 2 0 1.404 5 0 3915 
Chicago & Northwestern Ry., Ashland, Wis... 2 234 4@ 50 46,803) 1) 0 70 0 0 30 0 1,404 5 0 91 
| ll eee eee | Oe Pe eg es ae ee 1,634 25,600 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry., lwo Harbors, Minn. 1 208 5 @ 50 52,009 39 3 74 0 51 8 $0 1,376 12 0 4,075 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry.,,Two Harbors, Minn. 2 208 3 @ 50 31,200 33 5 57 6 19 0) 70 1.280 ik 4 3,006 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. 3 170 3 @ 50 25,500 40 9 66 0 49 70 1.054 13 32 3.006 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry., Two Harbors, Minn, 4 168 3 @ 50 25.200 37 0 62 0 49 0) »0 1,042 38 42 3,270 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. 5 168 3 @ 50 25,200 39 0 66 9 49) 30 0 1,050 43 32 3,126 
Duluth & Iron Range Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. 6 148 5 @ 50 37,000 40 0 73 0 51 32 4 920 45 0 4,272 
EN RE ee ee ee ee Pee ee 1,070 ° 196,100 
Duluth, Mesabi & Northern Ry., Duluth, Minn, 2 384 2 @ 50 38,400 32 0 7 6 49 0 7 9 336 45 0 - 
Duluth, Mesabi & Northern Ry., Duluth, Minn. 3 384 3 @ 50 57.600 40 7 67 59 0) 7 9 304 5 0 78 
Duluth. Mesabi & Northern Ry., Duluth, Minn. 4 384 4@ 50 76,800 41 93 72 6 57 0 30 1% 304 45 0 5,867 
ET iS Veda chews ec L¥US whe dh cbbees 1,152 172,80 
Great Northern Ry., Superior, Wis............ 1 374 6 @ 50 112,200 40 0 73 0 62 » 4 7 244 5 0 4,872 
Great Northern Ry., Superior, Wis............ 4 350 6 @ 50 105,000 40 0 73.0 62 8 » 4 100 i 0 4,97 
Great Northern Ry., Superior, Wis............ 3 326 6 @ 50 97.800 nn 73°09 62 j 1.956 5 0 4,97 
Great Northern Ry., Superior, Wis............ | 302 7 @ 50 105,700 19 2 0 62 6 16 1.81 17 30 347 
Total ows 6 uve. oC ees sok 2s £ 0's 0-0 1,352 420,700 
uluth So. Shore & Atlantic Ry., Marquette... 4 200 2 @ 50 20,000 27 9 47 3 aH & I | 4 1,839 
1 @ 50 
Duluth So. Shore & Atlantic Ry., Marquett: ) 200 1 @ 25 45,000 10 0 70 10 1 0 32 4 1 84 
he ie eT i a kg 400 65,000 
2 @ 50 
Lake Sup’r & Ishpeming Ry., Marquette, Mich. 1 09 1 @ 25 25,000 3) 9 10 sa 0 So 1,200 38 40 713 
Lake Sup’r & Ishpeming Ry., Marquette, Mich. 2 200 5 @ 50 50,000 43 0 75 0 54) 0 1,200 45 04 4.590 
OP Ory FE pe Te ER VEE LAL ee RET TE 400 75,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Soo Ry., Ashland, Wis. 1 314 2 @ 50 31,400 49 0 66 2 36 0 27 0 1,908 50 45 2,435 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Soo Ry., Sup’r, Wis. 1 200 6 @ 50 60,009 42 534 78 0 58 0 32 1% 1,200 17 00 4,775 
EOE ae Ep ee 514 
3 @ 50 * 91,400 12) @ 27 
St. Paul Ry., Escanaba, Mich 1 240 1 @ 25 42,000 40 2% 66 6 52 0 120 @ 29 1,590 45 0 2,900 
St., Baul *Ry., ecanabajzi Mich. ....0)..... cece. 4 »4() 4 @ 50 48,000 49 11% 69 2 $0 30 4! 1.500 5 0 3,150 
RSS RLS, Dee i a ee re 480 90,009 
Algoma Central Ry., Michipicéten, Ont 1 12 -aGata¢ 34 0 134 5 9 2 6 311 9 440 $f; 
Canadian Northern Ry., Key Harbor, Ont..... 1 0) > @ 50 2,000 41 5 61 9 28 0 30 0 240 37 30 2,315 
Note:—Storage capacity revised to show working capacity for all docks on same_ basis 
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GREAT VOLUME 


Of Business of Steel Corporation 


Shown by Unfilled Tonnage. 
The unfilled the books 
of the Steel April 30 
reached a new high point for tonnage 


orders on 
Corporation 


since the plan of issuing monthly 
statements was inaugurated June 30, 
1910, and with one exception is the 
largest since the panic of 1907. The 


tonnage on the books April 30 is 
announced as 5,664,885 tons, com 
pared with 5,304,841 tons on March 
31, or an increase of 360,044 tons. 


The one occasion reported since the 
third 1907, the un- 
filled exceeded present 


when 
the 


quarter of 
bookings 


mark, was at the close of the «qtar- 
ter ended Dec. 31, 1909, when 5,927,- 
031 tons was on hand. 

Considering the fact that the lead- 


ing steel interest produced ingots in 
April of a only 
ceeded in history and shipped on a 
scale, the 
business 


tonnage once e@xX- 


corresponding enormous 


volume of new entered in 
April is emphasized. 

Since the plan of making monthly 
statements of unfilled tonnage has 
followed by the Corporation, the 


the 


been 


statements of business on hand, 
tonnage and 


or decline from the previous month, 


percentages of increase 


have been as follows: 


Change, Change, 


Date. Total. tonnage. per cent. 
Apr. 30, 1912.... 5,664,885 360,044+4- 6,97 
Mar. 31, 1912.... 5,304,841 149,359— 2.79 
Feb. 29, 1912.... 5,454,200 74,4794 1.384 
Jan. 31, 1912.... 5,379,721 294,960- 5.71 
Dec. 31, 1911.... 5,084,761 942,806-+4+ 23,244 
Nov. 30, 1911.... 4,141,955 447,627-+- 12.064 
Oct. 31, 1911.... 3,694,328  83,011-+- 2.25- 
Sent. 'S0,,17911.... 3,611,317 84,668— 2.34 
Aug. 31, 1911.... 3,695,985 111,9094 3.33 
July 31, 1911.... 3,584,085 223,927-+ 7.164 
June 30, 1911.... 3,361,058 247,871+ 7.96 
May 31, 1911.... 3,113,187 105,617—- 3,28 
Apr. 30, 1911.... 3,218,704 228,597— 6.63 
Mar. 31, 1911.... 3,447,301 46,758+- 1.374 
Feb. 28, 1911.... 3,400,543 289,624+ 9.31-4 
Jan. 31, 1911.... 3,110,919 436,162+4 16.30 
Dec. SI, £910; ... -2:674,757 85,656—  3.09— 
Nov. 30, 1910.... 2,760,413 111,536 3.88 
Oct. 31, 1910.... 2,871,949 286,157— 9.12 
Sept. 30, 1919.... 3,158,106 379,988 10.74 
Auge. 31, 1910. ... 3,537,128 433,803 10.92 
July 31, 1910.... 3,910,931 286,863— 6.72 
June 30, 1910.... 4,257,794 


Will Hold Discussions. 


A committee representing the iron 


and steel division of the American In 
stitute of Mining Engineers, has met 
and formulated plans for carrying out 


plans to secure papers and discussions 
the 
ferrous 


phases of mining 
the 


extent as 


dealing with all 


j metals, 
the 


Institute one of the foremostiron and 


and metallurgy of 


to such an will make 


steel associations in America, usefu! 


alike to the theoretical as well as to 
the practical iron and steel man. 


The following subjects have been 


suggested: Geology, Mining and Prep- 
aration of Ores; Concentrating, Nod- 
sriquetting; 


ulizing, Sintering and 





‘Tz IRON TRADE 


Coke and 


Materials; 


Manufactures’ of Other 
Fuels; Blast 
Furnace, Bessemer, Open-Hearth and 
The Du- 
plex Process; Treatment, Physics and 
and Steel, includ- 


Refractory 


Electric I'urnace Practice; 


Chemistry of Iron 


ing Metallography. A campaign has 


already been started to secure papers 


and discussions on: Alloy Steels, 
Heat Treatment of Steel, The Duplex 
Process, The Thin-Lined Blast Fur 
nace, Fuel Gas for Open-Hearth Fur- 


Concentration, Manufac- 


Mechanical 


naces, Ore 
ture of Pig Iron, 
ing of Blast Furnaces, Gas Producers, 
Iron, Electric Furnaces, 
Recent Improvements in Open-Hearth 
Furnaces and Practice. The commit- 
tee will use its utmost endeavors to 
bring the papers presented on iron 
and steel to the attention of all mem- 
bers qualified to discuss them, and to 


Charg- 


Charcoal 


stimulate a continuance of the dis- 
cussion. 
WILL ROLL SHEETS 
At Plant to be Built by Apollo 
Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 
The Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., recently incorporated, advises 


that it will build a mill in that city 
to manufacture high-grade galvanized 


and black sheets. The plant’ will 
consist of one building, 157 x 500 
feet, the main building to have a 
width of 72 feet, with a lean-to on 
one side 45 feet wide and one on 
the other side 40 feet wide. The 
plant will contain six hot mills, three 
cold mills, four annealing furnaces 


and two galvanized pots. 

The engineering work is being done 
by the United Engineering & Foun- 
Co., of Pittsburgh. This com- 
was also the successful bidder 
construction of the mill and 
Power will be ob- 
motor, the current of 
supplied by the West 
Traction Co., the 
street car line through Apollo. 
This current will be generated at 
Connellsvilie and transmitted by the 
Greensburg and _ Saltsburg, 
the necessity of a 
The company has about 
front. It ex- 
pects to begin excavating during the 
week beginning May 13 or 20, and to 


dry 
pany 
on the 
its equipment. 
from a 
will be 


tained 
which 


Penn operator of 


way of 
thus 
boiler plant. 


eliminating 


8'4 acres on the river 


have the works operating by Nov. 1. 





Sheet & Tube 


has 


The Youngstown 

Youngstown O., 
order with the West 
tral Gas Co. for 12 miles of 
pipe and with the South Shore 
ural Co. of :Bufalo, N. Y.., 


25 miles of 6-in pipe. 


Co., closed an 
Virginia Cen- 
12-inch 
Nat- 


Gas for 
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BRITISH IRON TRADE 


Furnaces Resuming Slowly—Scarcity 
of Pig Iron. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
’rince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., May 3 

The scarcity of pig iron has de- 


famine 
blast 


into a 
The 


veloped causing much 
concern. furnaces are re- 


suming very slowly, so that, so far, 
only 30 out of 84 operating before 
the coal strike are’ at work. Many 
of these are producing short quan- 
tities and the quality leaves a good 
deal to be desired. The small stocks 
at the works, when the coal strike 
stopped operations, have now prac- 
tically been used up. The pressure 


for fresh supplies is urgent; but the 


blast furnaces have nothing to de- 
liver, and a number of works must 
suspend operations next week until 


pig iron supplies are resumed. Smelt- 
ers are unanimously chary of giving 
any undertakings as to delivery. Pig 
iron yards are practically cleared out, 
these will have to be refilled as 
The 
material is 
the 
the 


and 


quickly as_ possible. production 
of finished 
much average. In 
Staffordshire, scarcity has 
so great that users have fallen 
Cleveland iron to help 
the stile, notwithstanding 
inferior quality, and the 
from the 
seen 


now very 
South 
been 


back 


below 


them 
the 
expensive 
north of 
that this 
which 
prompt 
month, 
three months. 
Cleveland is 
with 600,000 


upon 
over 


railway carriage 
Engtand. It 


scarcity is 


will be 
reflected in 
now 54s 2d ($13.24) 
delivery, 54s 4d ($13.28) 
and 54s 10d ($13.30) 
The amount in 
390,000 tons, compared 
iff August last. 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The pres- 
for billets and 
for puddled iron is almost as strong 
as for pig British steel mills 
are making little raw iron for 
foreign material is 
scarce. Any quantity of 
could be 


prices 
are for 


one 


store at 


sure steel and bars 
iron. 
very 
sale, and re- 
markably 
the latter 
fairly high 
forthcoming. 


sold, even at 
the stuff 
Belgians 
for 
past 
of this 


prices, if were 
The 

accept 
during 


have 
5,000 
week 


been able to orders 
or 6,000 the 


or two, but the delivery 


tons 
ma- 


terial is a matter of great uncertain- 
ty. British constmers are disap 
pointed that America has not been 
able to assist in the supply of bil- 
lets, but it is understood that high 
freights are keeping American ma- 
terial out of the market. 


The Nebraska-Atchison Steel Post & 
Pole Co., Lincoln, Neb., has secured 
a building .site on Burlington trackage 
near Sixth and N streets in that city. 
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A heavy selling movement with 
early losses marked the New York 
stock exchange last week, trading be- 
ing narrow and largely professional. 
There was a rally in the closing days, 
due to the steel trade development 
and the prospect of an early termina- 
tion of the anthracite coal strike. 

Monday, the market was weak, 
with prices declining. Wheat ad- 
vanced to the highest price of the 
year. Crop reports by Ohio and 
Missouri indicated large deterioration 
during April. Tuesday, stocks 
opened weak, but closed firm. The 
government crop report was not so 
unfavorable as to average condition 
of winter wheat, but showed 6,469,000 
acres abandoned, with the estimated 
yield 60,000,000 bushels smaller than 
last year. Wednesday, grain and cot- 
ton markets were reactionary. Thurs- 
day, the Bank of England rate of 
discount reduced from 3% to 3 per 
cent; the lowest quoted in more than 
a year. New York stocks opened 
firm and higher, but a break in _Illin- 
ois Central to the lowest price since 
the 1907 panic, caused a general re- 
action. Friday, market dull and _ ir- 
regular at the opening, but turned 
strong. Bethlehem Steel advanced 
to the highest prices of the year. 
Saturday, steel common led an actiye 
and strong market with several is- 
sues advancing to new high points. 

Money on call ranged between 3 
and 2% per cent. Time money was 
quiet but sufficient to meet all needs. 
The actual condition of clearing 
house institutions showed loans in- 
creased $22,996,000; net deposits in- 
creased $31,047,000; total reserve 
$436,922,000, and the excess of re- 
serve $11,920,300, a decrease of $2,- 
356,450. Non-member banks’ and 
trust companies showed loans _ in- 
creased $5,218,200; net deposits in- 
creased $5,061,600; reserve on de- 
posits increased $179,700, and_ the 
percentage of reserve 19.3, against 
19.3 the week previous. Bank clear- 
ings showed a decrease of 10.5 per 
cent from the preceding week, and 
an increase of 16.7 over the corre- 
sponding week last year. Commer- 
cial failures numbered 263, compared 
with 315 the preceding week and 
279 the corresponding week last year. 
were sold to the number of 


Shares 











Clos’g 
uo. 








Chan- Annual 
gesin Meeting 
May 11| week. date 1912 


—Dividend——— 
Stock Last | Date Last 
Outstanding | Basis. Dividend| Div. Pay 











PU ee 


14%|)+% 
Allis-Chalmers, pr........ » DOs Veen. 
American Can..........+. 42% | +3) Feb. 
American Can, pr......... 120% +3% 
Am. Car & Fdy........... 593% | +1%)| June 
Am. Car & Fdy., pr....... 118 | + % 
American Loc......:....- 435% | + %) Oct. 
American Loc., pr........ 108% | — % 
American Ship..........- 50% | +--+. Oct. 
American Ship, pr........ 101 | —1% 
Am. Steel Foundries...... 39% +22!) Mar. 
Barney & Smith.......... 10 | «eee. June 
Barney & Smith, pr....... 85 eee 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 393% | +256) April 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 73 +1 
Comttin Steel. « «00.0300 43 | «nee. Mar. 
Cambria Tron. ..<s...2.%- 43% |—% 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.... 51% | — %|! Feb. 
Colorado Fuel............ 29% | +1%! Oct. 
Crucible Steel. .........0% 12 | + %| Nov. 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 84 | +1% 
eee eS eres 10 | «eee. Feb. 
Empire Steel, pr.......... 45 | ....- 
Oe Oa ee eee 75. | ceeee Feb. 
oe eee AS fT ape sn 
General Electric.......... 170 | +2 May 
Harbison-Walker......... SF _ | cecies Jan. 
Harbison- Walker, pr...... on a 
International Pump....... 30% | + %| Dec. 
International Pump, pr....| 81% | —1™% 
Lackawanna Steel........ me i | sesas Mar. 
Lake Sup. Corp........... 2934 | + ¥% Oct. 
New York Air Brake...... 53% | — %| Mar. 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... eee ere Feb. 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....| 101 | ..... 
Otis-Elevator Co.......... 74 --1 Mar. 
Otis Elevator Co., pr......| 100 | ..... 
OS DETR SEE ony ae kh 2 Génlas May 
a eee 100 —l 
Pittsburgh Coal.......... 213% | + %4! Mar. 
Pittsburgh Coal, pr....... 89% +1% 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., pr..... 102% | + %4/ Oct. 
Pressed Steel Car......... a aoe Feb. 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... 102% |—% 
PINE £65 2.610 So's 0% 00:00 159% | — %|! Nov. 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 363% +2%41| Mar. 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 100 | ..... 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 23% | + 3%} Oct. 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 79% | +1% 
Sloss-Sheffield...........- 52%, | +2%]! Mar. 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... 100 —2 
U. Ss. Pipe & Fdy. Co ceoccee | AE eae June 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr..| 54 —1% 
OE eek nd o.0s aa! 6934 | + 34! April 
ae, CS OEE, kb cep 0ac000% 110% | —1% 
te” bere rr 102% |— % 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 61% | +1%| Sept. 
Westinghouse Air Brake...) 170 | +114) Oct. 
Westinghouse Electric.... 76% | +1% | June 


SISB20900 4 =§ | wweess 
16,050,900 7 cum. 13% Q. Feb., 1904 
6) 41,233,300 | jj | sesves 
41,233,300 | 7cum. | 14Q. Apr., 1912 
30,000,000 | 2 1 #wQ. Apr., 1912 
30,900,000 7n.c. 1% QO. Apr., 1912 
25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
25,000,000 7 cum. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
7,600,000 4 2S 4>** | Jane, 1911 
7,900,000 | 7n.c. 14 Q. Apr., 1912 
17,184,000 5 1% Q. May, 1911 
2,000,000 4 . <2, Dec., 1907 
2,500,000 Scum. | 2 Q. Dec., 1911+ 
ern er ee re 
14,908,900 7 nc. 40. Feb., 1907 
45,000,000* | 5 1% Q. May, 1912 
8,468,000* | 4 28S. A. Apr., 1912 
6,448,800 4 ie tH Apr., 1912 
34,235,500 1% Q. Apr., 1902 
15 | 24,578,400 | = | eeeeee 
25,000,000 7 cum 1% Q. Mar., 1912 
Lgos7e0 1... | wanowe 
2,500,000 | 6 cum. 2 a the July, 1911 
1,000,000 | 7 1% Q. Nov., 1908 
1,000,090 | 7 cum. 1% QO. Feb., 1912 
77,281,200 8 2 42. Apr., 1912 
18,000,000 2 ’%Q. Mar., 1912 
9,600,000 6 cum. 1%Q. Apr., 1912 
17,762,500 %O. Apr., 1905 
11,350,900 6 cum, 1% Q. May, 1912 
i rr a a 
40,000,000 {| j= = =§ | eeeess 
10,000,000 6 1% Q. July, 1911 
8,500,900 6 1% Q. June, 1912 
2.009,000 6cum. | 1%Q. May, 1912 
18 6,358,600 4 1 Q. Apr., 1912 
1% Q. Apr., 1912 


6,375,300 6 n. c. 
0 





10,750,000 | = = | «seeee 
20,587,500 7n. ¢. 3% S.A.| May, 1912 
25,104,000 {| + i |. seecve 
27,071,800 7 cum. 1% Q. Apr., 1912 
7,000,000 7 cum, 1% QO. June, 1912 
12,500,000 1 QO. Aug., 1904 
12,500,000 7 2. C. 1% QO. May, 1912 
120,000,000 8 2 QO. May, 1912 
13,500,000 2 S.A. Oct., 1908 
13,500,000 7cum. | 1%Q. Mar., 1912 
v1 A) | i ne vee ee es 
25.000,000 7 cum. 1%Q. Jan., 1912 
10,000,009 5 1% OQ. Sept., 1910 
6,700,000 | 7nc. 140. Apr., 1912 
12,500,900 1 2. Dec., 1907 
12,500,00) | 140. June, 1911 
508,302,500 | 5 1% O. June, 1912 
360,281,100 7 cum. 1% QO. May, 1912 
465,189,500 | 5 5 O.t 
ee ere Oct., 1907 
14,009,009* 5. + Apr., 1912 
3,998.700* | 7 cum. 1% 0. Apr., 1912 











Par value of shares, $109, except those starred (*),. $50. 
**Includes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 


+Stock. 
tInclude 2% regular, 
3,061,400, compared with 3,838,200 the 
preceding week and 1,840,200 the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Bonds, 
exclusive of government bonds, were 
sold to the amount of $15,101,000, 
compared with $9,568,000 the preced- 
ing week and $15,153,000 the corre- 
sponding week a year ago 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 84, a net gain of 13% 
Boston.— Anaconda closed 41, a net 
loss of 1: Calumet & Arizona closed 
72, a net gain of 34; Calumet & 
Hecla closed 480, a net loss of 5; 


1% extra and 1 special. 


North Butte Mining closed 28, a net 
Quincy Mining closed 891%, 
l4 
ih, 


gain of 7%; 
a net gain of 


Financial Notes. 


The American Smelting & Refining Co. has 
declared the usual quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent on preferred stock, payable June 1, 
and of 1 per cent on common stock, payabl 
June 15. 

La Belle Iron Works stockholders will be 
called upon to vote this month. on an increase 
in capital stock from $10,000,000 to $29,000, 
090, of which one-half will be 8 per cent 
cumulative preferred, and one-half common 
stock. Present stockholders will receive a 
share of preferred and a share of common 


for a share of the present stock. 























Secret of the Wonderful Progress of Germany 


Some Facts About the Great Syndicate Which is a 


Powerful Business Factor in The Kaiser's Domain 


The history of the German iron and 
steel trade since 1897, when the syndi- 
cates controlling that industry inaugur- 
ated their famous export bounty pol- 
icy, affords a striking object-lesson in 
commercial economies—a lesson both 
British and American steel-makers would 
do well to ponder; while current devel- 
opments in Germany are not without 
interest for those who wish to forecast 
the future course of international com- 
petition. 

Taking the export figures of the three 
leading steel countries since the Ger- 
mans began this bounty method of push- 
ing trade in foreign markets, we have 
this record: 


Tron and Steel Exports from 


United United 

Kingdom. Germany. States. 

Tons. Tons (metric). Tons. 

oT oe 3,318,000 —§ 768,000 561,000 
1900; ..... 3,213,000 838,000 1,154,000 
oe 3,721,000 3,349,000 1,009,000 
en0;.. .: 4,594,000 4,868,000 1,535,000 
1911(est)4,500,000 5,000,000 2,150,000 


Keeping in view the relative prod- 
uctive capacities of the countries, the 
fact that for the last three: or four 
years America has had a very large 
portion of her capacity idle, and the 
further fact that British shipping facil- 
ities are far superior to those of her 
rivals, the German figures are wonder- 
ful. If any Americans are inclined to 
put German progress down to low 
wages, let them reflect that as an off-set 
against Germany’s cheap labor, there is 
America’s cheap coal. In drawing a 
comparison between Britain and . Ger- 
many even the cheapness of labor in 
the latter country cannot be urged, for 
German wages are now at least as high 
as British wages, on the average, while 
in competition with the British, the Ger- 
mans are at a disadvantage in the mat- 
ter of long haulage distances from 
works to port. In all the circumstances, 
therefore, the German export figures 
are indeed wonderful, for they cannot 
be attributed to any natural advantages 
over the other countries. 

To what, then, must we ascribe Ger- 
many’s great commercial progress? The 
question can almost be answered in one 
word—organization. Organization is the 
mainspring of German success. With- 





*This article was written before the re 
newal of the German Syndicate or Stahlwerks 
Verband was accomplished. It is understood 
that the renewal applies to crude steel, shapes 
and rails. 


out its vast and complete system of 
syndication—cordial co-operation among 
all the manufacturers—and the fostering 
of exports by means of syndicate boun- 
ties, or rebates, the German iron and 
steel industry could not possibly have 
attained its present status. German 
progress in steel exportation is a monu- 
ment to the efficiency of a special kind 
of organization. It is interesting, while 
the rumored possibility of this system 
coming to an end in the near future 
opens up the prospect of a considerable 
change in the international steel trade 
situation. Let the circumstances be care- 
fully noted. 

In order to understand how the Ger- 
man export bounty system works it is 
necessary to observe that for many 
years now the production, sale and price 
of practically every material and article 
of steel manufacture, from ore to ma- 
chinery, have been subject to syndicate 
control. These syndicates are really 
manufacturers’ trade unions and co- 
operative associations combined. They 
differ from the American “trusts” in 
that they do not own any works, but 
simply control the products of the 
works. Thus a company producing, or 
dealing in, five or six different articles 
will be a member of five or six sep- 
arate syndicates, and not a unit of a 
single corporation. There are syndicates 
governing coal, coke, iron ore, raw 
steel, plates, bars, etc., etc., on to wire 
and even nails. 


The usual method of operating is for 
the expert officials of a syndicate to 
visit periodically all the works manu- 
facturing the particular article con- 
trolled, to ascertain capacity of produc- 
tion, situation: of works, any special 
aptitude and so forth. Then orders, 
which are generally received by the 
central offices, are allotted to the va- 
rious works in accordance to either 
capacity or geographical position. 
Everything possible is done to avoid 
waste, delay, and over-lapping. For 
example, a Russian or Austrian order, 
other things being equal, will be al- 
lotted to a Silesian works, while an 
English or French order will go to 
a Westphalian shop. If a plant hap- 
pens to be at any special disadvan- 
tage it is compensated. If it is spe- 
cially favored it pays extra into the 
pool for the benefit of others. Fre- 
quently the syndicates purchase raw 


By T Good 


materials as well as sell finished prod- 
ucts, and attend a wide variety of 
matters in the interests of their con- 
stituents. But the chief point of in- 
terest for foreigners is the question 
of exports. 

It was in 1897, as mentioned, that 
some of the syndicates, working in 
close harmony with one another, 
started the export bounty system. 
The coal, iron, steel, and other un- 
ions controlling raw or partly manu- 
factured materials agreed to supply 
their associated customers—the roll- 
ing mills and others—with such ma- 
terials at cheaper rates when used in 
the manufacture of goods for export, 
which had to meet foreign competi- 
tion, than when the same materials 
were required for producing goods 
for the home market. Thus, large ex- 
port orders could be taken below act- 
ual cost of production, because the 
particular plants employed upon them 
were subsidized by those engaged 
upon more profitable domestic orders, 
for not only did one syndicate grant 
rebates to another syndicate in re- 
spect of materials needed for export 
work, but by a system of pooling 
work and profits within each syn- 
dicate the plants could be compen- 
sated by their associates in case of 
unprofitable foreign business. 

From time to time the bounty rates, 
or rebates, or subsidies paid in ‘re- 
spect of foreign work, have been in- 
creased or decreased in response to 
the fall or rise in the home demand, 
the primary object being to secure 
full employment for the mills even 
when home trade has been slack. 
When domestic demand has been 
brisk the bounties have been low, or 
temporarily suspended, and when 
slow the bounties have been put up 
to promote export business and make 
good the deficiency in domestic de- 
mand. Meanwhile, capacity of pro- 
duction has been largely increased; 
but, in marked contrast to what we 
have seen in the United States re- 
cently, the works have secured full 
employment. The carefully cultivated 
export trade has saved the German 
plants from idleness. Between 1900 
and 1910, for example, while Ameri- 
can exports increased by only half a 
million tons, and while British ex- 
ports increased by 1% million tons, 
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German exports went up by 4 million 
tons. 

So much for the past. What of the 
future? If the above rates of prog- 
ress are maintained in the next dec- 
ade, the result will be amazing. But 
it is hardly likely. The success of 
the German system has depended 
largely upon, the existence of separa- 
rate works engaged in the production 
of only a few articles, or perhaps only 
one article. Coal producers, iron pro- 
ducers, steel producers, rail rollers 
and so on have been able to co-oper- 
ate in each of their own particular 
lines. For example the steel smelterer 
has been obliged to purchase his coal, 
coke, and iron from separate pro- 
ducers, and then sell his product to 
the rollers. Now, however, the move- 
ment is toward what are called 
“mixed works”. As in America and 
Britain, the German steel makers are 
becoming colliery owners and iron 
ore miners and blast furnace men on 
the one hand, and rollers and engi- 
neers on the other. The result is 
that, under the existing system, these 
mixed works are in the position of 
having to apply to a number of syn- 
dicates for permission to _ transfer 
their goods from one part to another 
of their own establishments—virtually, 
they have to sell and buy, and sell 
and buy again, their own materials 
just as though every stage of manu- 
facture were conducted by an _ inde- 
pendent company. Obviously, the 
syndicate system is getting more and 
more difficult to work. If it does not 
collapse it will have to be recast, and 
it is difficult to see how, even if or- 
ganization continues, the bounty pol- 
icy can be maintained. If the boun- 
ties go, then the whole character of 
German competition will be modified, 
for individual companies cannot con- 
duct a great export business below 
actual cost of production, like the 
syndicates have done. The greatest 
of all the German syndicates termin- 
ates automatically in June next, and 
it is freely rumored that it will not 
be renewed. Certainly the difficulties 
in the way of renewal are formidable. 
If this great union collapses, many of 
the smaller syndicates will fall. Of 
course, our German rivals have an 
inherent capacity for organization; but 
the new developments seem to de- 
mand a new kind of organization, and, 
if the existing kind of syndicate, with 
its bounties has to go, a most inter- 
esting chapter in the annals of com- 
merce will be closed, and that par- 
ticular form of German competition 
which has been little less than a 
blight on international trade will 
cease. 





Sheffield, Eng., April 15, 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


To Prevent Accidents and Promote 
Sanitation at Inland Steel Plant. 


The Inland Steel Co., Chicago, in 
common with other independent steel 
manufacturers and the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been making 
special efforts toward the promotion 
of safety in its plants. In this con- 
nection, large posters containing Ten 
Commandments to prevent accidents 
and to promote sanitation have been 
recently devised by the safety depart- 
ment and _ placed conspicuously 
throughout the works. The posters 
are printed in old English type cards 
11 x 14 inches in size. A series of 
rules to foremen, relative to the pre- 
vention of accidents has also been 
printed on similar cards and posted 
throughout the plant. This work is 
under the supervision of J. C. Smith, 
safety inspector for the Inland Steel 
Co. The notices are as follows: 





Ten Commandments 


To Prevent Accidents and Promote 
Sanitation. 


1. Get the safety habit. Don’t take 
chances. Learn all the rules, understand 
your work thoroughly. Study the dangers in- 
cident thereto and avoid them. ‘Think before 
you act. 

2. Do not work with defective chains, 
cables, tools or appliances of any kind, or 
in an unsafe place. Carefully examine same 
and report dangerous conditions to your fore- 
man. 

3. Never work on a crane, table or other 
machinery, until you have notified the oper- 
ator, and attached a sign, “Danger, Do Not 
Move,” bearing your name, at the point where 
the power is turned on. No man except the 
man who placed it should ever remove such 
sign. 

4. Do not turn on .any electricity, gas, 
steam, air or water, or set in motion any 
machinery, or throw down any material, with- 
out first seeing if anyone is in a position to 
be injured, and all safety guards are in 
their proper place. 

5. Do not go onto an overhead crane 
tunway, for any purpose, without permission 
from your foreman, and then not until the 
cranemen have been notified and a _ sign, 
“Danger, Men On Crane Track,” hung in 
cage before cranemen. After notifying crane- 
men attach bumping block to crane rail be- 
tween where you are working and cranes. 
Use same precautions when working near 
crane tracks. 

6. Wear goggles when working around 
circular saws, chipping, handling acid, cut- 
ting cables, working at emery wheels, etc. 

7. Do not ride on, or operate, engines, 
cars, cranes, elevators or other moving bod- 
ies, or tamper with electrical apparatus, un- 
less authorized to do so. Never leave your 
regular place of work except when required 
by your duties. 

8. If you make an opening, or remove 
the cover from any opening, in floor, ground, 
valve pit or sewer, guard that cnening <o 
no one can fall into it. 

9. Do not pile any material so high it is 
liable to fall, or cause another pile to fall, 
or allow it to lean against walls too weak to 
bear the pressure. 

10. Commit no nuisance, be clean and 
help to keep the plant clean. (Conduct your 
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private life so that you are at all times in 
the very best physical condition, wide awake 
and active. 


Rules to Foremen 

1. Foremen should provide themselves with 
copies of the Book of Rules. 

2. Foremen will be held responsible for 
accidents to their men. 

3. Caution your sub-foreme:. regarding the 
prevention of accidents. You are responsible 
for their actions. 

4. Watch for men who are hurt frequent- 
ly and put them where they will not get 
hurt. 

5. Before putting men to work on a job 
warn them of the dangers and how to avoid 
them. If you find a man disregarding your 
warning, deal with him so that it. will not 
occur again. 

6. Do not put slow, heavy men on a job 
where quick, active men are required, nor 
place slow-thinking men around machinery or 
where presence of mind is required, or you 
will increase your chances of accidents. 

% Never work on a crane, table or other 
machinery before you have notified the oper- 
ator, and attached a danger sign bearing your 
mame at the point where the power is turned 
on. 

8. If machinery, tools, or other appliances, 
with which you are working are dangerous, 
DO NOT CONTINUE TO USE THEM, 
but call your superintendent. 

9. When you finish a job leave the con- 
ditions safe; replace safeguards and do not 
leave loose material overhead. 

10. When an accident occurs immediately 
notify the safety department, and _ preserve 
any material, tool or piece of machinery in- 
volved in the accident. 

11. Drill your men to immediately notify 
you when injured. 

12. A foremen’s accident report must be 
filled out for every accident, on forms pro- 
vided, and mailed immediately; the names 
of all witnesses.should appear on this report. 

13. Investigate every accident and try to 
prevent accident occurring in like manner. 

14. Never have a man in your employ to 
whom no one can talk. 

15. Injured men should not be allowed to 
go to the doctor unassisted, where the in- 
jury is other than of a minor nature. 

16. Foremen on one turn should report to 
and discuss with the foreman on the other 
turn accidents they have had, with a view to 
preventing like accidents. 

17. When it is necessary for men to work 
above or below other men those men should 
be notified. 

18. No runway should be less than 24 
inches wide and should be cleated together 
on the under side. 

19. All appliances should be _ frequently 
and carefully inspected. 

20. Before doing any work where there is 
danger of coming into contact with electric 
wires, notify the chief electrician, who will 
send an experienced man to advise concern- 
ing the work. 

21. Care should be taken in loading ma- 
terial on cars, so that nothing will fall off in 
transit. See that weight of load is properly 
distributed on car and large pieces are braced 

22. In the process of new construction or 
repairs the surrounding premises must be 
kept as orderly as_ possible. Boards with 
nails sticking up must not be left lying 
around. 

23. No person should be allowed to oper- 
ate any crane or other machinery unless duly 
authorized by the proper authorities. 

24» Make it your personal duty to see 
that the’ safeguards and signs installed to 
promote safety are always in good condition. 

25. REMEMBER:—THE PREVENTION 
OF ACCIDENIS IS ONE OF YOUR 
MOST IMPORTANT DUTIES. 
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MEXICAN IRON ORE 


And Panama Canal—Prospects 


as to Development. 


the 


Special Correspondence. 


Mexico City, May 10.—In antici- 
pation of the cheap freight rates 
which are expected from opening of 
the Panama canal the owners of the 
iron ore deposits in Mexico tributary 
to the Pacific ports are endeavoring 
to induce negotiations. The most 
notable of these deposits is the Las 
Truchas, at the mouth of the river 
Balsas, now under investigation by 
American interests. In the same lo- 
cality are other similar deposits, al- 
though so far as known none of 
equal magnitude or so accessible. A 
few years ago, Minnesota parties had 
an engineer make an investigation of 
all of the deposits along this 
part of the coast in (Guerrero and 
Michoacan, and his report was in 
general unfavorable as to the availa- 
bility for large operation of any 
other deposits except the Las Truch- 
as. Other deposits were noted near 
Coalcoman and elsewhere in the 
costal region, some of them of good 
grade and promising for exploration, 
but they were mostly situated in the 
rugged foothills and difficult of ap- 
proach. Moreover no har- 
bor exists in that Pacific be- 
tween the mouth of the 
and Manzanillo, in Tepic. de- 
posits known in Guerrero back 
from and it was thought 
at one that they would be 
made available by the projected rail- 
road to the La Dicha copper mine 
floated by the ill-fated Mitchell Min- 
ing The road was never built 
and rather large investments made 
in these deposits by a Chicago syn- 
dicate about 10 years ago have not 
yet been realized on. Another de- 
posit on the river Verd, near Santi- 
ago Minas, is available for shipment 
to a Pacific port, if the projected 
railroad from Oaxaca to the Pacific 
down the Verde valley, is ever built. 


iron 


available 
litoral, 
river Balsas 
Some 
are 
Acapulco, 
time 


Co. 


St. Louis interests own this deposit 
and at one time a few years ago 
planned to inaugurate a local iron 


industry, using charcoal for fuel. At 
Tonala, South of Salina Cruz, on the 
Pan-American railroad, is a deposit 
of magnetite reported large and ac- 
cessible. It has not been explored. 
No other are known north 
of Manzanillo are at present 
available for to the coast. 
The Durango “Iron Mountain” e- 
nosit may some day be connected 
with the Pacific with a railroad, but 
it will be a long time and the dis- 
tance is more than 300 miles, over 


deposits 
which 
transport 
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railroad 
to build. Some deposits are found in 


what will be an expensive 


the 
Lower 


Sonora, Cedros on the 
Yaqui (Baja) Cali- 
fornia are important deposits on the 
Pacific side, near: Ensenada. They 
are owned in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and were at one time the basis of a 
proposed ambitious steel project for 
Los Angeles, which had many of the 
requisites of except money. 
Extensive disseminated manganese 
deposits found the 
part of peninsula. 


notably 
river. In 


success 


are on southern 


the 

Reviewing the facts, it will be seen 
that there are really only two definite 
be utilized to 
approaching 


propositions which 
take 
Panama 
None of 
the Pacific slope have been at all avail- 
for the United States or 
Europen markets heretofore. The rate 
the steamers 
but 
the 
iron 


may 
advantage of this 


canal route. 


these Mexican deposits on 


able eastern 
Horn by 
the 


servic 


around tramp 


low, time of transit was 


and 


was 
inadequate to 
operation. In 


long 
justify an 
fact, the rate, low as it was, was too 


mining 


high for iron ore. A_ proposition to 
ship via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
railroad was considered a few years 
ago, and the data submitted to trans 


portation engincers was disapproved as 
involving too great an outlay for load- 
the Isth- 
mus ports for the operation of a single 
Since this investiga- 


ing and unloading facilities at 


project to justify. 
tion, the Pacific 
been quiescent until recently except the 


iron deposits have 
mentioned proposal to utilize the Lower 
California deposit. 

The shipment of the Mexican ore to 
Atlantic Panama would in- 
some arrangement for a _ return 
freight for the vessels as the distance 
and time factors in the trip are great. 


ports via 


volve 


Cement Output Shows Constant 
Growth 


The quantity of cement produced in 
this country, according to statistics of 
the Department of Commefce and La- 
bor, has grown from 8,000,000 barrels 
in 1890, to 17,000,000 in 1900 and 78,- 
000,000 in 1910, the value having in- 
creased from $6,000,000 in 1890 to 
$13,000,000 in 1900 and $69,000,000 in 
1910. The quantity of cement exported 
has grown from 76,055 barrels in 1890, 
valued at $163,162, to 2,971,474 barrels 
in 1911, valued at $4,349,290, while the 
figures for the nine months ending 
with March indicate that the total for 
the fiscal year 1912 will considerably 
exceed in both quantity and value that 
of 1911, and will probably amount to 
more than 3,000,000 barrels. 
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ASK INTERPRETATION 


Of Sherman Act—Merchants’ Request 
to Congress for Remedy. 


In a memorial which has been sent 
to congress by the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, elucidation of 
the present uncertainties in the Sher- 
man anti-trust act is asked, and it 1s 
suggested that legislation be enacted 
along the lines of the Canadian “com- 
bines investigation act” which is in- 
tended to facilitate the speedy adju- 
dication of the legal status of any 
business association. It is declared 
that the effect of the passage of the 
law shaped after the Canadian act 
would be two-fold; first, there would 
be the permission of certain acts of 


partial restraint and monopoly, and 
secondly, retroactive punishment 
would be eliminated. The memofial 


says further: 


By the enactment of such a law the 
embargo which now lies so heavily on 


our industry and commerce would 
quickly be raised. Business of all 
kinds would leave port and again 


venture to sea, willing to take fair 
risks and prepared to withdraw from 
or to modify any co-operative plans 
tentatively adopted if and when they 
should be found to be forbidden, but 
with assurance of exemption from 
penalty or punishment for so doing 
up to the time of such adverse fifd- 
ing. 

The Canadian law points the way 
to a solution of the problem. It pro- 
vides tor a speedy investigation in any 
case where six or mofe citizens unite 
in demanding it and for full publicity 
as to all the facts brought out by such 
investigations. In each case, a com- 
mission is created consisting of a 
member nominated by the parties 
complainant, a member nominated by 
the parties defendant and a _ third 
member nominated by the first two, 
all appointed by a court. The com- 
mission reports upon the facts, where- 
upon the couft announces its decision. 
Such an act may be passed and be- 


come effective without altering or 
amending the Sherman act in any 
particular. 


The proper function of the law is 
not to define what may be done but 
what may not be done. Ali else in 
this free land of ours is permissible 
to any Citizen. 

The memorial was drawn in argu- 
mentative form by Henry R. Towne, 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., presi- 
dent of the association. 

Show Rooms Removed.—The Van 
Dyck-Churchill Co, Singer building, 
New York, has completed the removal 
of its stock of machine tools from 85 
Liberty street to the new warehouse at 
Hudson and Morris streets, Jersey City, 
N. J. The present show rooms are ac- 
cessible to the Hudson tubes, and can 
be reached in 12 minutes from the com- 
pany’s offices in New York. 
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NEW STEEL PLANT 





Will be Established in the Calumet 
District—Schlesinger Talks. 


Milwaukee, May 13.—Ferdinand 
Schlesinger, of Milwaukee, founder 
and principal owner of the Milwau- 
kee Solvay Coke Co., admits his con- 
nection with a deal which means the 
establishment of a steel plant to em- 
ploy 5,000 men in Hammond, Ind. 

The establishment of this plant in 
the Calumet region—as the territory 
about Hammond is known—is made 
possible by the purhase by Mr. 
Schlesinger and his associates of 415 
acres within the city limits of Ham- 
mond. The price paid for the site is 
said to be in excess of $500,000. 

That the proposed plant is to turn 
the output of the Schlesinger mines 
into finished product was also ad- 
mitted as the plan. 

“We have secured,” said Mr. Schles- 
inger, “some 415 acres of land with- 
in the city limits of Hammond and 
it is correct that we plan the estab- 
lishment of plants there. We _ had 
planned to keep the negotiations 
quiet until perhaps the first of June, 
owing to the fact that many of the 
details necessary have not been com- 


pleted. 

“About all that can be added to 
the story already circulated is that 
the plants are being’ established 
simply to turn the output of our 
mining properties into finished ma- 
terials.” 

The purchase of the land was ne- 
gotiated by C. W. Hotchkiss, for- 
merly general manager of the Chi- 
cago, Indiana & Southern railroad, 


now president of the Illinois Tunnel 
Co., who was instrumental in locat- 
ing the Baldwin Locomotive Works’ 
plant at Calumet, East Chicago. 


The syndicate will start construc- 
tion work on the plant soon after 
July 1, upon the completion of 


necessary street improvements by the 
municipal authorities. It is expect- 
ed that two years will be needed to 
complete the proposed plant, the 
products of which will probably in- 
clude pig iron, plates, and 
shapes. 

In connection with 
of this tract by the 
obligation upon the part of the selling 


bars 


the 
syndicate is an 


purchase 


company to complete as soon as 
possible the Indiana harbor ship 
canal west to Wolf Lake. This 
work, which has been in progress 


for some time, necessitates the dredg- 
ing of a canal to a depth of 21 feet, 
with a width of 200 feet at the sur- 
face and 84 feet at the bottom. 
Besides canal privileges, the con- 
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excellent 
Within a 
of the 
industries 


will have 
facilities. 
of the site 


templated plant 
land shipment 
radius of 2 miles 
proposed plant are many 
employing thousands. 


OHIO ENGINEERS 


Will Hold Meeting in Pittsburgh— 
Will Have Swimming Party. 


The _ twenty-fifth 
Ohio Society of 
trical and Steam 





meeting of the 
Mechanical, Elec- 
Engineers will be 
held, May 16, 17 and 18, at Pitts- 
burgh. Thursday afternoon, the 
members and guests will take trolley 
cars from the Hotel Schenley for the 
Pittsburgh testing station, ‘United 
States bureau of mines, where there 
will be an inspection and demonstra- 
tion. The evening meeting will be 
held at the rooms of the Engineers’ 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, in 


the Oliver building. Hon. Charles 
H. Garlick, chief boiler inspector of 
Allegheny county, will deliver the 
address of welcome and several pa- 
pers will be read. At 11 p. m. there 
will be an owl party. Members will 
leave the convention hall for a trip 
to the Phipps power plant, to in- 
spect powdered coal-stoking equip- 


ment, the largest installation of this 
kind in the world. The inspection 
will last until midnight, when the 
party will adjourn to the Pittsburgh 
natatorium, in the same building, for 
a midnight swimming party. [Friday 
will be devoted to business meetings 


and an inspection trip to the Car- 
negie technical schools. The closing 
session will be held Saturday morn- 
ing. 





Unlawful Restriction Alleged 

Washington, D. C.,, May 14. — A 
committee representing some large in- 
terests controlling manganese depos- 
its in Arkansas, Colorado and the 
west has recently been here with a 
view of having the government under- 
take an investigation of an alleged 
unlawful restriction of the manganese 
business of the country. The claim 
is that auxiliary interests of the 
United States Steel Corporation are 
in control of the Brazilian and other 
manganese deposits, and of the plants 
engaged in the manufacture of ferro- 
manganese and that by reason of in- 
ternal influence and arbitrary trade 
specifications these interests dominate 
the manganese business and in effect 
prevent the marketing of manganese 
ore produced by independent mines in 
the United States. No particulars of 
the allegations or any intimation of 
the result of the conference has been 
given out by the committee, 
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MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 





Will Hold Meeting at Atlantic City 
This Week. 


convention 


Tool Build 


semi-annual 
Machine 


The tenth 
of the National 
ers’ Association will be held at the 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, Thursday 
and Friday, May 16 and 17. At the 
first session, Thursday, the follow- 
ing committees will report: Com- 
mittee on standardization, D. M. 
Wright, chairman; committee on 
matter of prices to be charged edu- 
cational institutions, C. Wood Wal- 
ter, chairman; report of the fight 
against placing machine tools on the 
free list before the senate commit- 
tee, Fred A. Geier. 

At.the afternoon the 
lowing papers will be read: “The 
Value of a House Organ as an Ad- 
vertising Medium,” by Charles E. 
Carpenter, general manager E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia; “How 
Can the Mechanical Journals be Made 
of the Most Value to Their Pat- 
?? by Fred E. Rogers, editor of 


fol- 


session 


rons 


Machinery; “What the Association 
can do for Its Membership,” by 
James H. Herron, permanent secretary 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation. In the evening there will 


be “a heart-to-heart talk’ at the ex- 
Friday morning will 
committee reports 
Friday afternoon, Charles F. Hil- 
dreth, general secretary, will deliver 
an address on “What the Future has 
in Store for Us.” 


ecutive session. 
be devoted to 


To Enter Model Plant.—Additions 
to the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. plant 
at Leetsdale, Pa., where all depart 
ments of the company are to be lo 
cated, will consist of a new shop to 
be especially well equipped with ma- 
chinery, part of which is now in the 
Allegheny shop. Modern’ machines, 
giving the plant an increased capacity 
of 60,000 tons a year, will be added. 
This shop will be devoted to construc- 
tion work on the skyscraper office 
buildings, steel mills, mining structures, 
viaducts, ore docks and_ industrial 
buildings. Transmission towers will 
be manufactured in a special depart- 
ment. Shops at Allegheny and of- 
fices in Pittsburgh will be abandoned 
just as soon as new buildings at 
Leetsdale are ready for occupancy. 
The company has occupied offices at 
55 Water street, Pittsburgh, nearly 
half a century. 


Hamilton & Hansell, mining engi- 
neers, have removed their offices to 
50 Church street, New York City. 















































In New York, dealers continue to do a fair volume 
of business, although no important new lists of ma- 
chinery specifications have come out recently in that 
market. Builders of heavy cranes for inside and 
cutdoor work have booked a large total of orders the 
iast two or three months and unfilled inquiries now 
up for consideration aggregate the most encouraging 
total of prospective business which that class of man- 
wfacturers have had for more than a year. Machine 
tool dealers are expecting acceptancies from the Del- 
aware & Hudson Railroad Co. this week and from 
the- Safety Car Heating Co. the latter part of the 
month, for an aggregate of about $250,000 worth of 
business. Besides these, there is a large total of in- 
quiries for shop equipinent made up of small lots. 
A number of commercial building contracts, calling 
for considerable special and power equipment, have 


Leen let in this territory. 


In the Pittsburgh market new inquiries for ma- 
chinery are coming in more freely, and there is con- 
siderable important business under negotiation, but 
actual closing of orders has not been large the past 
week. Estimating is going on in connection with the 
new tin-plate’ plant at Warren, Pa., which represents 
one of the larger prospects. The demand for rolls 
s stronger, and roll makers are fairly busy. The 
general attitude in regard to prices has not changed 
1s yet, and is not satisfactory. 

In Cleveland, market conditions remain about the 
same, dealers reporting a fair volume of business. 
Numerous small orders have been received and a 
scattering number of fairly good-sized orders have 
come in. The market for second hand machinery is 


exceptionally guiet. 





Power Plant Equipment 


The citizens of Alameda, Cal., have 
voted bonds to the extent of $150,000 
for extensions to the municipal elec- 
tric light plant. 

The Shenango Railway & Light Co., 
Youngstown, O., has awarded a gen- 
eral contract for the construction of 
a new power plant at Lowellville, O., 
& Webster Co. with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 horsepower. The 
new plant will have turbo-generators, 
care for the in- 

power supply 


to Stone 


be used to 
creased lighting and 
- of this company. 

The West Penn Steel Co., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., is increasing the capacity 
of its power plant by the addition cf 
new electrical equipment comprising 
one 1,875-kilovoltampere turbo-gener- 
ator, one 25-kilowatt turbo-generator, 
one 720-kilowatt motor-generator set, 
three 50-kilovoltampere transformers, 
one 150-horsepower motor, one 750- 
horsepower motor and_ switchboard. 
All this apparatus is being furnished 
by the General Electric Co. 


and will 


New Construction 


The Standard Chain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., advises it has arranged improve- 
ments and extensions to its plant at 
Marion, Ind. 

The Hope Steel Bridge Co., Hope, 
Ark., contemplates the erecfion of a 
plant for the building of steel bridges. 
Taylor H. Allen is president of the 
company. 


The Iowa Iron & Metal Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., contemplates building a 
foundry at San Diego, Cal. The 


company advises it is unable to give 
particulars at this time. 


The Guernsey and O’Meara Co., 
Philadelphia, is estimating on plans 
for a steel and concrete pier, 637 


feet in length, at League Island navy 
yard. 
A four-story addition to the power 


plant of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. will be constructed at Christian 
street and Schuylkill avenue, Phila- 


delphia, to cover 55 x 170 feet. 

The Kentucky Public Service Cor- 
poration will rebuild the gas plant at 
Frankfort, Ky. It will also recon- 
struct the works at Clarksville, 
Tenn., which it recently purchased. 

The Rome Iron Works, Rome, N. 
Y., is erecting a concrete and steel 
building, 125 x 133 feet. Some of the 
machinery for the plant is being 
built in the company’s plant; other 
machinery has been purchased. 

The Miand-Cycle & Mfg. Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., is having plans. prepared 
for a four-story reinforced concrete 
office and factory building. George 
t,arkman, Hamilton, O., is the archi- 
tect in charge. 


gas 


The Birmingham Tool & Imple- 
ment Co., Birmingham,~ Ala.,_ will 
build a plant in North Birmingham 


to build hay presses. B. S. Webber 
is president; A. J. Gray, vice presi- 
dent, and E.. D. H. Spiva secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Valley Mold & Iron Co, 
Sharpsville, Pa., has completed plans 
for an addition to its foundry. Floyd 
Kk. Smith, vice president, advises that 
the company has not yet asked for 


bids and has not decided definitely 
when the extension will be made. 

The Michigan Steel Castings Co., 
Detroit, is planning another large ad- 
dition to its foundry. The addition, 
90 x 150 feet, will be of steel and 
brick construction. A large convert- 
er and a couple of electric traveling 
cranes will be installed. 

The Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, 
intends building a new plant on the 
recently purchased from 
The tract lies to the 
southwest of the Kensington & 
Tacony railroad, affording an_ ideal 
location for a manufacturing plant. 

The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
has awarded a general contract to the 
Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
for a large factory building adjoining 
the present plant. The main building 
will be four stories of reinforced con- 
crete 80 x 300 feet. 

The Standard Metal Mfg. Co., 237 
Chestnut street, Newark, N. J., will 
erect a brick factory building at Jef- 
ferson and Malvern streets. Frank 
F. Ward, 239 Roseville avenue, pre- 
pared ‘the plans which call for a 
three-story structure, 106 x 40 feet, 
to cost $18,000. 

The American Foundry & Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh, has pur- 
chased a lot 160 x 190 feet, in the 
Hazelwood district of Pittsburgh, ad- 
joining its present plant for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and increasing ca- 
pacity. The details of the improve- 
ments have not been announced. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
is preparing plans for additions to 
the plant which include a plate mill 


five acres 


John Meighan. 
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with automatic tables, and Which will 
enable it to extend the range of 
gages of blue annealed sheets down 
to No. 12 with a maximum width of 
72 inches. 

The Sieverkropp Engine Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., incorporated at $100,000, 
intends to establish a large plant for 
the production of gas and gasoline 
engines and motors. The  promot- 
ers are Harry R. Sieverkropp, Fred 
P. Sax and Andrew Sieverkropp, all 
of Racine. 

About 200 tons of concrete re-inforc- 
ing bars and other necessary steel con- 
struction will be required to build the 
new factory of the C. A. Kreimer Co., 
at 813-817 Main street, Cincinnati. The 
Roche-Bruner Building Co., Johnston 
building, Cincinnati, have the general 
contract for the work. 

The Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, 
will build a new plant on Reading 
road, near Florence avenue, in the 
near future. The company has ac- 
guired a lot 150 x 150 feet and plans 
for the buildings are being prepared. 
The entire cost will be about $20,000. 
The company is now located at Ninth 
avenue and Broadway, Cincinnati, 

The MclInnes-McCleary Foundry 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., has been 
chartered at Charleston, W. Va., and 
will build a general foundry and 
machine shop in Brooks county, W. 
Va. The company has a capital of 
$10,000. The incorporators include 
E. M. Moodey, Colin McInnes, James 
P. McCleary, S. George, James 
H. Mathews and George Mc- 
Cieary, of Wellsburg. 

The Barry-Wehmiller Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, has obtained a tract 
fronting 772 feet on Rosalie street 
and the North End Terminal Belt line 
in that city, and will build a two- 
story building, 90 x 300 feet, of re- 
inforced concrete and a large office 
of the same material. The company 
will occupy the new plant upon its 
completion, making the change to get 
better shipping facilities. 

The Woodward Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., which recently absorbed 
the Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., is 
having plans drawn for re-organiza- 
tion of plants involving some new 
construction work. It is said that 
$800,000 will be spent in putting in an- 
other battery of by-product coke 
ovens. Plans are also under consid- 
eration for the erection of one blast 
furnace and the rebuilding of another. 

The Eastern Wisconsin Railway 
& Light Co. and Wisconsin Electric 
Railway Co. will expend from $10,000 
to $15,000 in increasing the power 
capacity of the plant at Oshkosh, 
Wis. The scheme contemplates the 
addition of 300 horsepower. No new 


W. 





electrical equipment will be required. 


new boilers’ has 
the Babcock-Wil- 
underfeed stokers 


for 


The 


been 


contract 
awarded to 
Co. Jones 
will be installed. 

The Marinette Machinery & Mig. 
Co. has been organized at Marinette, 
Wis., by Peter Arnovitz, iron dealer, 
to manufacture machinery and to do 
rebuilding work. 


COX 


general repair and 
With Mr. Arnovitz are associated 
William A. Wood, Marinette, and 
John T. Roscoe, Menominee, Mich., 
expert machinists, who have been as- 


sociated with The Prescott Co., Me 
nominee. A large addition will be 
built .on ground purchased by the 


company adjoining the business place 


of Mr. Arnovitz. 


Water Works 


Madisonville, Ky., will 
works to 


The city of 
board of 
have charge of the 
operation of a waterworks system. It 
will cost $75,000. 

The 


awarded to 


appoint a public 


construction and 


Homestead, Pa., 
& Fleming, 
the 


Borough of 
Chester 
hydraulic Pittsburgh, 
work of planning and constructing a 


has 
engineers, 


high-service pumping station for the 
waterworks of the borough. 


Machine Tools 


The Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va., will expend $50,000 
for improvements to its branch 
works. Crane runways will be ex- 
tended, additional punching and 
shearing and riveting equipment will 
be installed and several minor addi- 
tions jare planned. Much of ‘the 
work will be done in the company’s 
shops. 


Miscellaneous 


The plant of the Cook Mfg. Co., 
Albion, Mich., will be disposed of at 
public auction on May 14, by order 
of the referee in bankruptcy. 

The Greenville Silica Sand & Quar- 
ry Co., Greenville, Pa. has ordered 
much new machinery and is remodel- 
ing its plant at Greenville. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. Youngs- 
town, O., has paid a premium of $3,- 
912.60 into the state insurance fund 
of the workmen’s compensation act, 
the largest contribution yet received. 

The Byron Jackson Iron Works 
has been awarded the contract for 
furnishing two motor driven pumping 
sets to the city of San Francisco, the 
contract price being $4,206. 

Employes of the Williams Fouxdry 
& Machine Co., Akron, O., were given 
$1,000 recently, it having been dis- 
tributed among them by directors of 
the company. This is the first dis- 


when the 
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tribution made since the directors de- 
cided to share the profits with em- 
ployes. 

The Skinner Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Baltimore, is drawing plans for a 
steel oil barge, to be built to the order 
of the Gulf Refining Co., New York. 
The vessel is to be 153 feet long, with 
a 23.3-foot beam. 

The Oliver Chilled Plow Co. 
ported to have purchased 15,000 acres 
of coal and timber lands in Harlan 
county, Ky., from the Wisconsin Steel 
Co., and will begin operations in the 
future. The steel company has 
completed several hundred coke 


is re- 


near 
yust 

ovens. 
The John L. Parker Co., manufac- 
and sheet metal 
goods, 62 Jackson street, Worcester, 
filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States dis- 


turer of ferrules 


Mass., 


trict court in Boston, Monday, May 
6.. Liabilities are scheduled at $56,- 
577.97, and assets at $45,800. The 


company was established in 1869. 
A company is now being formed at 
New Castle, Pa., for the 
of automatic 
ents taken out by 
B. Wood. Long 
James Moorehead, both of New 
tle, are active in developing the com- 
pany with a charter under the laws 
of Ohio, and $25,000 capital stock. 
The Penn Motor Co., Pittsburgh, 
which is building a new plant at New 
Castle, Pa., has capital 
and is pushing its construction work 


manufacture 

under pat 
late William 
and 


fire-escapes 
the 

George W. 
Cas 


increased its 


It is now asking bids on a 
other 


rapidly. 
new 
tures which will be built adjoining 


office building and struc- 
The com- 
the 


plant 


the present main structure. 
pany able to 
equipment temporary 
in Pittsburgh. 

While workmen were blowing out “A” 
stack of the Central blast furnace of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Cleveland, May 8, an 
occurred killed eight 
and injured others. The 
plosion was caused by water coming 
the incandescent fuel 
workmen were disengaging 
tuyeres, The stack is being 
blown: out for relining. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., recently closed 
a contract with the Mesta Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh, for two 84-inch type 
B. helander barometric condensers, 
with a capacity of 80,000 pounds of 
steam per hour, and also two Mesta 
rotative crank and fly wheel type dry 
air pumps for the condensers. The 
pumps are 12-inch and 30-inch x 21. 
The equipment is to be used in con- 
nection with construction work now 
under way at the company’s plant 


soon will be move 


from its 


explosion 
which men 
seven ex- 


in contact with 


the 














New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpo- 
ration: 

Traction Appliance Co., Vincennes, 
Ind.; $35,000; to manufacture electric 
and gasoline motors; by F. C. Mor- 
gan, G. E. Henry and J. J. Risch. 

Rowland Firth & Son, Phillipsburg, 
N. J.; $125,000; to deal in iron, steel, 
iron ore, coke, etc.; by R. Firth. C. 
S. Firth, J. I. Firth, and others. 

Twisted Wire & Steel Co., Manhat- 
tan, New York ‘City; $95,000; to man- 
ufacture wire and articles of metal 
wire; by J. S. Klotz, A. Feldblum, P. 
Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Appell Valve & Gear Co,, 
Cleveland; $30,000; to manufacture 
valve gears and valves; by W. J. 
Hunkin, J. A. Williams, A. P. Schra- 
ner, G. E. Conkey and C. Albracht. 

Standard Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., 
Washington, Pa.; $50,000; manufac- 
ture of iron or steel or both, etc.; by 
James S. Forsythe, A. C. Warne and 
R. H. O. McDonough, all of Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

James N. Long Co., Philadelphia; 
$10,000; to manufacture stoves, ranges, 
heaters, etc.; by Elizabeth M. Long 
and Laura Kellog, 203 North Fifty- 
third street, Philadelphia; Fred R. 
Clarke, Ambler, Pa. 

The Garwood Gas Lamp & Heater 
Co., Canton, O.; $50,000; to manufac- 
ture gas lamps, gas logs, heaters, etc.; 
by C. R. Welch, A. N. McCarty, Ho- 
mér E. Black, G. A. Leonard, C. B. 
McClintock. 

The Bishop Gearing, Wrench & 
Mfg. Co., Findlay, O.; $15,000; to 
manufacture wrenches and other tools 
of iron and_= steel; by George R. 
Thompson, R. K. Davis, H. G. David, 
A. L. Askam, Thos. FE. Bishop. 

Edwards & Smith Co., Philadelphia; 
$25,000; foundry and machine shop; 
by W. Nelson Edwards, 2117 Locust 
street, and Godfrey D. Smith, 2209 
St. James place, both of Philadelphia; 
Walter J. W. Greaves, Allentown, Pa. 

Thomas Paulson & Son, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; $30,000; general brass foundry, 
etc.; by Thomas Paulson, 161 Pros- 





Mary Paulson, 
pect Park; William Paulson, 434 East 
Fifth sa all of rookiyA. 

Enameling 
Works, Jersey City; $300,000; 


which can be subjected 
of enameling; 


to a process 


visional directors, 


manufacture electric 
visional directors, 


Keystone National Electric Co., Ho- 
, N. J.; $600,000; 
electrical apparatus, lamps, 
*, Plahn, 1 Newark street, 
Hoboken; Chas. W. Shaffer, 203 West 
Robert K. Mickey, 


to mariufacture 


Ninety-first street; 
136 Liberty street, 


manufacture 


Putnam avenue, 
; Jess K. Aldrich, 27 East Twenty- 
Wardsworth avenue, New York City. 
Kadix Newark Motor 
East Orange, N 
motor trucks; 
Dann, 41 Marcy avenue; 
Kallberg, 6 Watson street, 
Russell M. Colburn, 
avenue, Newark. 
fl Arco Radiator Co., 
New York City; $10,000; 
manufacture automobilés, engines, mo- 
; by C. Philip Coleman, Ver- 
non Munroe, both of Engelwood, N. 
J.; Raleigh C. Geldersleeve, 2 
Thirtieth street, 
McInnes - McCleary 
W pace W. Va.; 


New York City. 
Foundry Co., 
owe iron Pies 


Colin st rh ality 
James P. McCleary, S. George, James 
Matthews and George W. 
Cleary, all of Wellsburg, W. Va. 

George R. Kress & Co., 
to manufacture 


lightning rods, wire netting machin- 


wire cables, 





ery for making and plating wire ca-. 


bles, etc.; by George R. Kress, Pitts- 
burgh; D. A. Steuernagle, Verona 
Borough, Pa.; George R. Kress Jr., 
Pittsburgh. 

American Radiator Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Brantford; capital, $500,000; 
provisional directors, Clarence Mott 
Woolley, John B. Pierce, Chas. M. 
Parker, Wm. H. Hill, Chas. K. Fos- 
ter and Frank Whitelaw, all of Chi- 
cago, and Charles H. Hodges, of 
Detroit. 


General Industrial 


The Heer Engine Co., Portsmouth, 
O., has increased its capital stock 
from $125,000 to $250,000. 

The W. Harry Brown Coke Co. has 
awarded contracts for 200 coke ovens at 
the Alicia works at Connellsville, Pa. 


The Durant Pattern Co., Cleveland, 
has leased the pattern department of 
the Bowler Foundry Co., that city, 
and established its plant there. 

The Crary Machine Works, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has completed a new 
factory building. It is not increasing 
its machinery equipment at present. 

The Mauston Aluminum Co., 
Mauston, Wis., has installed a_ tog- 
gle drawing press weighing 9 tons, 
purchased from the Toledo Machine 
& Tool Co., Toledo, O. 

The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, 
Pa., is in the market for prices and 
specifications for an angle bending 
roll to handle 4-inch and_ smaller 
angles. 

William C. Brunt, 625 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, advises 
that he has built a new ornamental 
and structural iron shop, 35 x 80 
feet. The necessary machinery has 
been purchased. 

The lighting of the Kopper ovens 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., at Corey, Ala., has put out 
of commission the 1,500° old style 
ovens at Pratt City, Ala. Something 
like 2,000 of the old ovens have been 
shut down. 

The Wood & Spencer Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, recently incorporated, 
mafiufacturer and seller of electric 
lighting plants for country homes and 
farms, advises that it does not antici- 
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pate building or equipping a factory 
for at least a year. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been given 
the contract for the construction of 
a 70,000-gallon tank for Murray, Ky. 

The Thompson Estate will erect a 
seven-story steel building at Seven- 
teenth street and Broadway, Oak- 
land, Cal., at a cost of $250,000. 

The Enid Metal Mfg. Co, Enid, 
Okla. which recently purchased a 
plant and equipment, will manufac- 
ture steel tanks and silos. W. W. 
Coates is president; E. E. Newman, 
vice president, and G. E. Holdridge: 
secretary, treasurer and manager. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad 
will rebuild most of the bridges 
on its Cumberland valley division, 
using larger and heavier structures 
in order to take care of the increased 
coal tonnage from southeastern Ken- 
tucky. 

The Paul Automatic Machine Co., 
88 Broad street, Boston, recently in- 
corporated, advises that it will deal 
in automatic machinery, included 
among which is a fare box for use in 
pay-enter street cars, with coin 
change features. The factory loca- 
tion has not yet been determined. 

An injunction restraining the city 
of Milwaukee from proceeding with 
the work of establishing a municipal 
electric lighting plant has been grant- 
ed. The court restrains procedure 
until the Wisconsin railway com- 
mission grants the municipality a 
permit, to operate a public utility. 

The Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of malleable 
iron castings and cranes, expects to 
occupy a new addition to its plant 
by June 1. New buildings, which in- 
clude a machine shop and molding 
building, will increase capacity from 
between 50 to 60 per cent. 

The Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., advises that it has 
not made plans to erect a foundry, as 
was reported, but that it has built an 
addition to its factory and will prob- 
ably make several other additions be- 
fore the season ends. At the present 
time the company is not in the market 
for any additional machinery. 

The Sterling Vacuum Cleaner Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $15,000. 
F. H. Fisher, Hartford, Conn., is 
president and treasurer, and with 
Olof G. Hedlund and Eric G. Thoreen 
constitutes the directorate. The com- 
pany will equip a plant in the Baker 
building, 86 Foster street, Worcester. 

The Denver Boiler & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, which recently purchased the 
old tramway power house at West Col- 
fax and Third streets, that city, is mak- 
ing extensive improvements. The build- 


ing has been remodeled and new ma- 
chinery has just been purchased of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, of Chicago, 
to the value of $17,500. 

The Utica Brass & Machine Co, 
Fort Worth, Tex., is installing ma- 
chinery to manufacture bronze, brass, 
riuuntz metal and copper castings and 
te specialize on working barreis and 
general machinery repairing. R. L. 
Carr is president; J. M. Bird, zen- 
eral manager and vice president, and 
F. L. Lightfoot, secretary. 

The Warner Instrument Co., Be- 
loit, Wis., is making additions and 
extensions which will enable it to 
increase its output from 25,000 auto- 
meters to 100,000 annually. The 
company recently closed a _ contract 
with the Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
to furnish 15,000 meters for 1913 and 
has closed with the Willys-Overland 
Co., Toledo, to supply 30,000 to 40,- 
000 meters. 

The Tomahawk Steel & Iron Works 
Co., Tomahawk, Wis., has purchased a 
long list of machinery, tools and 
other equipment. Plans are finished 
for the new building to be erected 
at once. It will be 100 x 120 feet, 
adjoining the blacksmithing works. 
J. F. Callan, Muskegon, Mich., the 
new secretary and sales manager of 
the company, has assumed his du- 
ties. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has 
selected Milwaukee as one of three 
cities in which it will establish 
branch plants for the assembling of 
Ford cars. The company has leased 
the Courteen dock property on the 
south’ side, at Milwaukee, and will 
expend several thousand dollars in 
additions and new buildings. The 
Hickman-Lauson- Diener Co., - 143 
Eighth street, Milwaukee, is the com- 
pany’s representative for Wisconsin. 

A certificate of organization has 
been filed changing the name of the 
Portland Iron & Steel Co., Portland, 
Me., to the Bancroft & Martin Roll- 
ing Mills Co. The capital stock was 
recently increased and the plant is 
at present shut-down, undergoing re- 
pairs. It is said that additions will 
also be built and more machinery 
installed. The officers of the new 
company are: President, Seth L. Mar- 
tin; Clerk, Stephen C. Perry; treas- 
urer, Joseph B. Bancroft. The of- 
ficers also constitute the directorate. 

The Raymond C. Agner Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis., recently incorporated 
with $30,000 capital stock, has leased 
the former high school © building, 
which has been remodeled into a 
factory, and is manufacturing a line 
of automobile accessories, including 
grease guns, wrenches, tools, etc. 
Mr. Agner has been in the manufac- 
turing business on a small scale for 
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many years. He is the inventor of 
all of the devices to be manufactured 
by the new corporation, the officers 
of which are: President, Edward 
Brook; secretary, Hugh Agner; treas- 
urer, George Weiler; general man- 
ager, Raymond C. Agner. 

The Emerson Engine Co., Alexan- 
dria, Va., advises as follows iegard- 
ing its new plant: Property purchased 
covers city square and faces five 
docks on the Potomac river. Among 
other buildings will be a machine 
shop, 131 x 115 feet, of steel and 
fireproof construction. The com- 
pany will manufacture 100-horsepower 
steam turbines and will install auto- 
matic machines for producing small 
parts (such as pistons, etc.), boring 
mills up to 60 inches, machines cap- 
able of grinding crankshafts up to 
16 inches with throws of 8 feet be- 
tween centers, and traveling crane 
with 45-foot span. 


Trade Notes 


The Globe Iron Works, Duluth, 
Minn., has moved into its new plant, 
at 435 Lake avenue south. The shop 
is of brick on concrete foundations, 
50 x 88 feet. Considerable new ma- 
chinery has been installed. 

The Philadelphia office of Hill, 
Clark & Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
machinery, has moved _ from ~ 512 
Arch street to 1001 Chéstnut street. 
Arthur S. Day is manager of the 
company. 

Eaton, Rhodes & Co., First Nation- 
al Bank -building, Cincinnati, dealers 
in pig iron, coke, etc., have added a 
department, in charge of R. O. Hey- 
ser, formerly of the Norfolk & Ches- 
apeake Coal Co., and will make a 
specialty of coking coals from the 
east Kentucky coal fields. 

General offices of the Western Con- 
duit Co., a subsidiary of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., have been 
moved from Chicago to Youngstown, 
O. The plant is located at Harvey, 
Ill., and it is expected that eventually 
it will be located in Youngstown. L. 
J. Campbell is president of the com- 
pany. 

Fires 


The foundry of the Plumbers’ 
Woodwork Co., Algoma, Wis., was 
damaged $2,000 by fire. The foundry, 
formerly operated by the Newman 
Brass Works, will be rebuilt at 
once. 

The car shops of the Illinois Ter- 
minal Railroad Co. at Alton, IIL, 
were destroyed by fire on May 3, 
causing a loss estimated at $50,000. 
The building was 200 x 300 feet. The 
shops were recently equipped with 
new machinery. 











